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The Christian Concept 
of Forgiveness 
and Anang Morality 


This paper examines the major causes underlying the spread of what 
African elders and Westerners alike regard as immoral behavior among 
Anang youth in Southeastern Nigeria. The Anang have experienced 
profound cultural change since World War I, at which time they were 
fmally pacified by the British and the first trading post and Christian 
mission were established among them. When this change is assessed, it 
is apparent that most of the forces contributing to immorality among young 
people in other African societies are also operative in Anang society, 
namely the breakdown of traditional political, religious, and kinship forms 
and the adoption of Western values, especially those in the economic 
realm. This paper treats these common causal factors, but emphasizes one 
in particular which is important in producing immorality among Anang 
youth: their acceptance of the Christian concept of forgiveness. Probably 
this new doctrine is affecting the behavior of other African peoples in a 
similar manner, but, if so, it has not received adequate attention in accul- 








turation studies. 


CERTAIN beliefs embodied in the indig- 
enous Anang religion partially explain 
why the adoption of a new conception 
of divine intervention in human affairs 
has so strongly influenced the conduct of 
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youth. The Anang are monotheistic, the 
central theme of their religion being the 
worship of a sky deity, named abassi, who 
rules the universe and mankind. He is 
assisted by numerous spirits residing on 
earth in shrines, and by souls of the dead 
awaiting reincarnation in the underworld. 
Although he is considered both omniscient 
and omnipresent, he lacks ultimate om- 
nipotence, for ghosts, witches, and the 


1 For a general account of culture change in 
Anang society, I refer you to my Anang Ac- 
culturation: A Study of Shifting Cultural 
Focus, Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, Pub. 
No. 23525, 1957, pp. 196-290; also to my 
“Religious Acculturation Among the Anang- 
Ibibio,” in Continuity and Change in African 
Cultures, ed. by W. Bascom and M. Herskovits, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1959. 
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spirit of evil magic possess powers over 
which he sometimes exerts no control. 
The Anang do not know where these 
malevolent powers originate, so they must 
be combatted with preventive magic. 


Fate as ordained by abassi directs the 
course of each human life, but rather 
than remaining immutable following as- 
signment at conception, it may be modi- 
fied within narrow limits through the 
exercise of free will by the individual. 
A divinely enunciated moral code embrac- 
ing every aspect of human behavior forms 
the basis for evaluating acts transcending 
fate. Should these acts conform to his 
code, the deity will alter a person's fate 
so that future misfortunes are canceled. 
On the contrary, should the freely per- 
petrated deeds of an individual transgress 
against this code, abassi will compound 
predestined misfortunes. 


Supernatural retribution takes many 
forms, from the extreme of causing an 
object of little value to be misplaced to 
that of transforming a soul into a ghost 
at death. The severity of the sanction 
depends upon the nature of the misdeed 
and the predilection of the deity. The 
most favored sanctions, however, are to 
have a person be found guilty of a crime 
in court and be subjected to judicial 
punishment, or to have the oath spirit 
attack one who has sworn an oath falsely 
or who has committed one of several other 
specific crimes. 


The recognition of a divine moral code 
and the ability of abassi to punish any 
divergence from its tenets constitute the 
most powerful mechanisms of social con- 
trol. The Anang individual is far more 
sensitive to external controls, most of 
which are ultimately religious, than he 
is to internal ones, and there is little 
evidence of a well-formed conscience that 
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evokes feelings of guilt for a socially 
disapproved act.? 


Anang Response to Christianity 


The foregoing features of Anang reli- 
gion provide a framework for appraising 
the impact of Christianity and other 
aspects of Western culture. The first 
mission in the’ region was founded in 
1919 by the Wesleyan Methodists. Seven 
other Christian bodies, two of them Af- 
rican in origin, were installed between 
1919 and 1948,3 and today all maintain 
churches, some schools, and several hos- 
pitals. Most of the denominations have 
had marked success in gaining converts 
during recent years, and slightly more 
than half the people now profess the 
Christian faith. 

The Anang have reacted to religious 
acculturation differentially according to 
sex and age groups. Women as a whole 
have embraced Christianity,4 whereas 

2The relationship between internal and 
external controls in personality and its con- 
sequences is discussed in R. Benedict, The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946, pp. 222-227; 
F. Hsu, “Suppression vs. Repression,” Psy- 
chiatry, Vol. 12, 1949, pp. 223-242; D. 
Riesman, The Lonely Crowd, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1950, pp. 10-31. The 
Anang culture is a “shame culture” rather 
than a “guilt culture,” “suppression” rather 
than “repression” is the basic mechanism of 
socialization, and the Anang personality is 
predominately “tradition-directed” rather. than 
“inner-directed” or “other-directed.” 

3 These are the Kwa Ibo (English interde- 
nominational) established in 1920, the Roman 
Catholic (Holy Ghost Order) in 1925, the 
Lutheran (Missouri Synod) in 1936, the Afri- 
can Apostolic (nativist) in 1936, the Christ 
Army (nativist) in 1940, the Assemblies of 
God in 1946, and the Seventh Day Adventist 
in 1948. 

4The major reason for their acceptance is 
their belief that the Christian God affords them 
greater protection in child bearing than does 
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only boys and young men among the 
males have done so. Old men are either 
antagonistic or indifferent toward the 


encroachment of Christianity and, almost 


without exception, are attempting to 
preserve traditional beliefs. Incapable of 
arresting emergent change, since they no 
longer possess the political and kinship 
authority they once did, the old men 
spend much of their time together extolling 
the past and -criticizing Western innova- 
tions. In particular, they remonstrate 
against the immorality displayed by youth, 
holding that the assorted political, eco- 
nomic, and social ills which have befallen 
the Anang during the past three decades 
have been perpetrated by abassi, who is 
angry with young people for disobeying 
his moral mandates. 

Middle-aged men, on the other hand, 
have been much more susceptible to con- 
version, but among those declaring them- 
selves Christian, few are orthodox in their 
beliefs, according to mission reports.5 They 


abassi. One of the principal prestige symbols 
for both men and women is offspring, and 
prior to the introduction of Western medicine 
the infant mortality rate was over forty per 
cent. Women soon learned that care by Euro- 
pean-trained midwives and delivery in mis- 
sion or government hospitals ensured increased 
success in child bearing. European medical 
specialists are believed to gain their abilities 
through manipulation of supernatural power 
emanating from the Christian God, just as 
indigenous workers of magic and diviners are 
thought to control power bestowed by abassi. 
The reduction of infant mortality following 
the use of Western medical techniques con- 
vinced women that God is superior to the 
traditional deity. 

5 Lutheran statistics indicate that although 
fifty per cent of the Anang and neighboring 
Ibibio have been converted to Christianity, 
only an estimated ten per cent are “true be- 
lievers.” See H. Nau, We Move Into Africa, 
St. Louis, Concordia Publishing House, 1945, 
p. 161. It is my opinion that the author has 
considerably overestimated the latter percentage. 





tend to reinterpret and syncretize Anang 
and Christian dogmas while preserving 
many traditional forms of worship. The 
two nativist denominations are supported 
almost entirely by men in this age cate- 
gory and by women. 


The strongest supporters of Christianity 
among the Anang are those who were 
born after religious proselytizing com- 
menced. Many were reared as Christians, 
and most claim to be Christians whether 
or not they are members of a denomi- 
nation. They tend to join missionary 
churches, mainly because only these can 
finance well-equipped schools and hospi- 
tals. Formal education is highly prized, 
since it is a prerequisite to positions that 
bring high income and prestige, such as 
medicine, law, business, teaching, and the 
civil service. Young people express admi- 
ration for most things European, and the 
person who adopts Western customs, 
including religious ones, gains recognition 
as a result. The nativist denominations 
are denigrated in the urban centers, as 
they are financially incapable of sponsor- 
ing schools and hospitals, and are severely 
criticized by missionaries for their pseudo- 
Christian doctrines. Belonging to either 
of the African churches means “losing 
face” in the estimation of Westernized 
Anang youth. 


Ignorance of Anang Religion 


Young people tend to have only a 
vague understanding of the indigenous 
religion. Systematic probing of the reli- 
gious knowledge of numerous children 
and young adults revealed that they were 
either ignorant of or misunderstood such 
basic Anang beliefs as the role of fate 
in guiding human affairs, the nature of 
the nether world, and the functions of 
numerous shrines and sacred groves. They 
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betrayed an even greater ignorance of 
sacred rituals. Only in the areas of magic, 
witchcraft, and oath administration did 
they reveal extensive knowledge of tra- 
ditional customs. 

One of the important reasons for this 
ignorance is that teachers in both govern- 
ment and mission schools inculcate Chris- 
tian doctrines and denounce Anang reli- 
gion. In government institutions this is 
done by instructors who, for the most 
part, have received their education in 
mission schools. Nigerian law limits for- 
mal religious instruction to fifteen minutes 
each day, but since many of these insti- 
tutions offer room and board facilities, 
there is ample time outside the classroom 
for students to be proselytized. Those 
children who do not attend schools and 
express an interest in the indigenous reli- 
gion are held up to ridicule by friends 
who are students. 

Another reason for the vagueness of 
religious belief among youth is that many 
of them leave home at an early age to 
pursue occupations in urban communities, 
and thus never receive adequate religious 
instruction from their parents and other 
kin. Even when living at home, children 
spend much of their time away from 
adults as members of organized gangs, 
and the adults themselves are frequently 
absent while engaged in farming, trading, 
and political activities. 

In addition, it has been noted that 
women have accepted Christianity to a 
greater degree than their husbands. Most 
of them object to having their children 
taught what they consider false beliefs. 
Family quarrels often center about wheth- 
er or not younger members should be 
allowed to attend traditional religious cer- 
emonies, join secret associations having 
religious functions, or become members 
of a Christian church. 
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Finally, with the loss of authority as 
a result of acculturation, older men are 
no longer in a position to command the 
obedience and respect of youth, and thus 
are unable to impart religious knowledge 
to them effectively. Indigenous govern- 
mental and judicial forms have been abol- 
ished in large measure by the British, 
and new leaders have arisen who serve 
as models for young people, men who 
are educated, financially successful, and 
Christian. 


Spread of Immorality 


Theft, bribery, fraud, perjury, adultery, 
murder, and many other infractions of 
Anang and Western morality are com- 
mitted on a broad scale by Anang youth, 
largely in pursuit of wealth and prestige. 
The spread of immorality is attested by 
the rapid increase during recent years in 
offenses tried by Native and Magistrates’ 
Courts and by traditional judicial bodies 
which, although illegal, continue to meet 
in a few villages. Prison capacities are 
overtaxed as well, with youth making up 
the bulk of the prison population. Vil- 
lage life is disrupted because of the deep 
schisms between young people and their 
elders. The latter bitterly resent the adop- 
tion of Western customs by the former 
and are, as indicated above, especially 
critical of deviations from Anang moral- 
ity. They place the primary blame for 
this condition on Christianity, in partic- 
ular on the concept of God and salvation 
embodied in Christian dogma. 

Protestantism, by preaching an “in- 
tellectual” gospel emphasizing salvation 
through faith, and Roman Catholicism, 
by introducing the sacrament of confes- 
sion, have fostered, however unintention- 
ally, the widespread belief among young 
people that the Christian God forgives 
all sins. The youth tend to accept Chris- 
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tian morality as expounded by the mis- 
sionaries, largely because of its similarity 
to Anang morality, and they understand 
that it is divinely sanctioned, yet the 
opinion is widely held that its tenets may 
be disregarded without fear of spiritual 
punishment if belief is maintained or if 
sins are confessed and absolved. 

Sermons by Protestant ministers stress 
the extreme sinfulness of man and the 
possibility of salvation through faith, 
seldom urging the practice of good works 
as a principal means of expressing faith. 
Lutheran and Methodist missionaries, as 
far as could be determined, are unaware 
of the powerful impact of this doctrine 
on young people, although several Cath- 
olic priests who were interviewed recog- 
nize, to some extent, what is transpiring 
and admitted stressing punishment in hell 
for sinful acts when instructing youth. 

Many young persons wear Christian 
crosses because they believe that this will 
assure God's forgiveness for an immoral 
deed, as well as protect them against 
the machinations of evil spiritual forces. 
They also believe that the Holy Spirit is 
especially capable of obtaining the for- 
giveness of God, and they direct prayers 
and sacrifices to this being. A favorite 
song among the youth reveals the attitude 
of this age group when criticized for 
misdeeds. It has the following words: “I 
don’t care. I will tell the Holy Spirit. He 
will tell my Father. All will be well.” 

Few converted Anang comprehend the 
nature of the Trinity. Most believe that 
three distinct entities exist: God, the 
creator of the universe; Jesus, his human 
son, who was sent by him to spread the 
Christian doctrine to the peoples of the 
world; and the Holy Spirit, whose major 
tasks are to heal the sick and injured, to 
foretell future events, and to gain from 
God forgiveness for sins. Seldom were 


Anang able to explain the significance of 
Jesus’ dying on the cross to atone for the 
sins of mankind, although most realized 
that belief in this act must be maintained 
to ensure salvation. It is not an exag- 
geration to say that worship of the Holy 
Spirit dominates the belief system of 
young Christians, even though God is 
known to possess ultimate power. 

The nativist denominations, whose chief 
support comes from women, middle-aged 
men, and youth from rural villages, owe 
their considerable success to the emphasis 
they place on the Holy Spirit and salva- 
tion through faith and confession. “Evan- 
gelists” assigned to each nativist prayer 
house are able to become possessed by 
the Holy Spirit and heal and prognos- 
ticate, much in the manner of traditional 
workers of magic and diviners. When 
foretelling the future, the evangelist speaks 
in a jargon purported to be the voice of 
God interjected into his mouth by the 
Holy Spirit, and only the specialist can 
translate what he has uttered once the 
state of possession is terminated. These 
denominations are known as “spiritualist” 
ones, and their dogmas are based upon 
various Biblical verses stressing the na- 
ture of the Holy Spirit, healing, prophesy- 
ing, and speaking in diverse tongues. 
Christ Army “catechists” instruct their 
communicants that abassi will forgive all 
sins so long as belief is held in Christ 
as Savior and these sins are confessed 
in a ceremony resembling that of the 
Catholic Church. Thus this body has 
incorporated into its doctrine elements of 
both Protestant and Catholic dogma. 


6 For example, the Christ Army Church bases 
its legitimacy on the following Biblical excerpts: 
Joel 2: 28-32, Matthew 10: 1-14, Mark 16: 17, 
Luke 9: 1-6, Acts, 2:17, and I Corinthians 
12: 411. 
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Whereas abassi is conceived in the 
indigenous religion as one who is: largely 
unforgiving and will punish all misde- 
meanors, the Christian God is regarded 
as a forgiving deity. We saw that belief 
in a divine moral code and the ability 
of abassi to punish any deviations from 
its strictures are the most potent social 
control devices in Anang society. The 
acceptance by youth of the concept of a 
forgiving deity has greatly reduced the 
efficacy of supernatural sanctions and 
has actually fostered immorality. Lacking 
well-developed internal controls and freed 
from important external restraints, the 
Christian can deviate from prescribed 
ways of behaving with impunity.’ 


Effect of Legal Sanctions 


The major regulator of conduct now 
is the threat of legal punishment for 
civil and criminal offenses. However, the 
British-introduced judiciary is viewed with 
contempt, and the Native Courts, in 
which most cases are tried, are notoriously 
corrupt. As a result of missionary influ- 
ence, oath swearing before indigenous 
practitioners was discontinued in Native 
Courts in 1947 and swearing on the 
Bible substituted. Since young people be- 
lieve that the Christian God will forgive 
perjury, and they are no longer forced 


7 It would appear that the nature of the per- 
sonality controls of a people being converted 
to Christianity is an important factor explain- 
ing the success or failure of the proselyting 
effort. Roman Catholic missionaries are often 
more successful than their Protestant counter- 
parts in converting Nigerians because of their 
willingness to employ strong external religious 
sanctions, which often involves modifications 
of Catholic dogma and rituals. This willingness 
to reinterpret Catholic and traditional religious 
forms, supplemented by a greater emphasis on 
ceremonialism and the use of icons, appeals to 
the Nigerians. 
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to take the dreaded oath spirit into their 
bodies, there is no compulsion for them 
to speak truthfully. This eventuality has 
slowed judicial procedure, placed undue 
emphasis on circumstantial evidence, and 
caused many unfair verdicts. Persons 
wronged in court usually resort to sorcery 
in order to obtain redress, and as a result 
the practice of “black magic” has increased 
rapidly during the past few years. 

Even though accepting Christian doc- 
trines on a broad scale, most youth 
maintain indigenous beliefs concerning the 
power of the evil magic and oath spirits, 
witches, and ghosts. Despite attempts by 
most missionaries to discount the reality 
of these supernatural entities, traditional 
attitudes persist, or else these beings are 
collectively regarded as manifestations of 
the Devil, a view some missionaries sup- 
port. Young people are fearful of the 
attacks of sorcerers, ghosts, and witches, 
and they employ preventive magic as 
frequently as do their elders to defend 
themselves. The only success traditional 
leaders have had in exerting any measure 
of authority over many recalcitrant youths 
is by resorting to the use of the oath 
spirit, who, in addition to castigating 
those who have sworn oaths falsely, is 
also able to punish other forms of im- 
moral conduct. 

It is important to note that immorality 
is more prevalent among young men than 
among young women. The latter are 
prone to be less honest in their trading 
affairs than in the past, and husbands 
generally claim that their young wives 
are more quarrelsome and adulterous 
than their counterparts thirty years ago. 
The Anang consider women to be more 
strongly motivated sexually than men, 
and the problem of adultery on the part 
of wives, especially those living in large 
polygynous households, was regarded as 
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a rather serious one before the advent 
of the British. Many women when inter- 
viewed admitted that Anang wives are 
more adulterous today, but asserted that 
the Christian God forgives this offense. 
Most wives refuse to swear an oath when 
first married that they will not commit 
adultery, as was customary before the 
introduction of Christianity. 

In conclusion, let it once again be 


G. Gordon Brown 


pointed out that acceptance by youth of 
the Christian doctrine of a forgiving 
deity is only one among a number of 
major causes of immorality. The impor- 
tance of non-religious forces, referred to 
only briefly and tangentially above, can- 
not be overemphasized in accounting for 
this phenomenon, so it is hoped that the 
accusation of “religious determinism” will 
not be directed against the paper. 


Some Problems of 


Culture Contact 


By drawing on data from East Africa and Samoa, Dr. Brown stresses the 
point that culture change, even the economic penetration of the West, may 
be resisted by a strong and elaborate social organization. Or, if not com- 
pletely resisted, the innovation may be altered. He makes an analysis of 
the missionary role in the changes which have taken place in the two areas. 


THE problems of culture contact are so 
complex that it is useful to analyze them 
and discuss separately the various factors 
which have influence. In these notes I 
shall confine myself to certain factors 
which can, to some extent, be abstracted 
and some data of their importance be 
obtained. 

My examples are taken from the Hehe 





The late G. Gordon Brown was Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at the University 
of Toronto. His article is reprinted, by 
permission, from Human Organization, 
Vol. 16, No. 3 (Fall, 1957), pp. 11-14. 


tribe of Tanganyika Territory in East 
Africa and from Samoa, the only non- 
Western cultures of which I know any- 
thing at first hand. 


Period and Nature of Contact 


When a primitive people is exposed 
to contact with representatives of the 
European cultures, it is obvious that the 
modifications of the native culture will 
depend upon the volume and intensity 
of the contact. At one end of the scale, 
we know the fate of the Hawaiians, 
whose culture was practically destroyed 
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because of the variety and numbers of 
whites who visited and settled there. Only 
fragments of their culture remain, and, 
incidentally, only a small proportion of 
the people themselves. On the other end 
of the scale, there are tribes in the Sudan, 
whose cultural life is only essentially 
changed to the extent that tribal wars 
are prevented by the administration. 
Those acquainted with the American 
Indian will probably think of examples 
of both extremes. 

Cultural change will also be affected 
by the nature of the contact. The people 
may have economic, political, and re- 
ligious influences brought to bear upon 
them simultaneously, but one or the other 
may be predominant. In certain African 
tribes, the administration has the most 
influence; in others, mission activity is 
the dominant factor; and in others, eco- 
nomic factors such as wages, labor or 
trade are the most effective of foreign 
forces. Whatever the dominant influence, 
its nature will be a determinant in the 
cultural changes which occur. 

These are all factors external to the 
native culture, and, although of utmost 
practical importance, will not be further 
discussed here. It is the other side of 
the problem which is of more interest 
to us. That is, given any kind and degree 
of foreign influence, the form and social 
values of the native culture will be a 
considerable factor in determining the 
nature of the cultural changes. It might 
be said that the native to some extent 
selects, from the mass of new elements 
of culture offered, those elements which 
most suit his own needs as determined 
by his own social values, and rejects or 
at least resists those things which do not 
fit into his indigenous system of social 
values. This is a statement of the obvi- 
ous, but it is useful to make it clear, as 
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that is the point of view from which 
illustrative examples will be presented. 


Social Values and Material Culture 


It is in the material culture that the 
influence of native social values in select- 
ing new cultural elements can be most 
easily seen. In Samoa, for example, iron 
and steel were found to be vastly supe- 
rior to stone implements. Consequently, 
iron and steel implements are much in 
demand. But not all the steel tools pre- 
sented have been widely adopted: axes, 
knives and chisels are now used every- 
where there, but a saw is not so common. 
A saw requires upkeep, it must be set 
and sharpened periodically, and a rela- 
tively small number of Samoans know 
how to do this. The favorite tool of the 
craftsman is the old adze but with a steel 
instead of a stone blade. The old form 
is retained but the new and superior 
material is substituted. 

A better example is the choice of 
utensils for preparing kava. The serving 
of kava is highly ceremonial, from the 
time the fragments of dried root are put 
into the bowl to the drinking of the last 
cup. Nowadays the water is invariably 
brought in and poured from an ordinary 
bucket, purchased at the local traders, 
but the kava is mixed in the traditional 
wooden bowl, and ng basin or utensil 
of Western manufacture is ever used 
for the purpose. The water container is 
merely a matter of convenience and the 
bucket is found to be superior to the 
bored coconut shells formerly used. The 
kava bowl, however, has important cer- 
emonial functions, and has, therefore, a 
social value so that substitution of a 
modern trade vessel does not occur. 

Similarly, the Samoan house, probably 
one of the most beautiful in the world, 
is holding its own against the American 
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frame house. The frame house is cheaper 
to build and easier to keep in condition 
than the Samoan house, and a few are 
built. But, apart from the fact that the 
Samoan house is much better adapted 
to the climate, the American house makes 
little headway because of the social ob- 
servances which have grown up around 
the Samoan house. The Samoan house is 
essentially a roof, held up by a system of 
posts, and there are no permanent walls. 
The people sit on mats at, or near, the 
posts. Each post of a large house has its 
social function. One is for the chief, 
others for talking chiefs, others for 
guests. Each part of the house is named, 
and the important posts are also named. 
Hence the Samoan house is necessary to 
the dignity of a ceremonial assembly. 
Accordingly when there is a choice, the 
Samoan house is always preferred. It is 
notable that in those parts of Apolu 
(Western Samoa) where the cash income 
is relatively high, there are architectural 
and structural modifications, such as the 
use of cement and the introduction of 
a second story, but they are modifications 
developing naturally from the Samoan 
house, not the substitution of the frame 
house for part or all of the Samoan 
house. 


One or two examples from Tanganyika 
will further illustrate this point, One of 
the first articles of European furniture 
to be adopted by the Hehe was the bed. 
They already had native-made stools, and 
tables have not been of much use until 
recently with the slow growth of literacy. 
The beds replaced skins on which the 
Hehe used to sleep. They are rough ar- 
ticles, made of four rough hewn timbers 
nailed together to make a rectangular 
frame and across this frame are stretched 
lengths of thick cord making a primitive 
bedspring. The interesting point is that 


the bed was adopted with many restric- 
tions. It*can be used in health, but it 
must not be used by the sick, by mourners 
or by a menstruating woman. The re- 
strictions formerly placed upon the marital 
sleeping skin were extended to the new 
bed. The cultural values did not forbid 
the adoption of an implement of comfort 
but they restricted its use. 


Social Relationship 


If the social structure is fundamentally 
strong, social relationships may change, 
but they will change slowly. For example, 
among both peoples under discussion, the 
relations between the sexes have under- 
gone changes, but have not fundamentally 
altered. Two relationship may be men- 
tioned to illustrate contrasts. First as 
between husband and wife, in Samoa 
the husband is actually and ceremonially 
superior, though the wife has inalienable 
rights which she can enforce and some 
women may have very great personal 
influence. All Samoans are real or nom- 
inal Christians, and the dominant mission 
group, the Congregationalist, has always 
tended to emphasize social equality. The 
result is, that in assemblies and feasts 
associated with the Church, men and 
their wives eat together, a formal rec- 
ognition of approximate equality. But in 
ceremonial gatherings of a secular nature, 
men sit together as a rule, and the 
distinctions of rank and sex differences 
are again ceremonially expressed. 


Both peoples, Samoan and Hehe, used 
to practice polygyny in the days before 
contact with Christianity. In Samoa, 
practically all people were nominal Chris- 
tians after the first generation and po- 
lygyny disappeared. Among the Hehe, 
after a generation, only one-eighth of 
the tribe are Christians and even among 
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them there are a certain number of 
unions of a man with more than one 
woman; these unions, though irregular in 
the eyes of the Church and the law, are 
marriages sociologically, because they are 
permanent, involve no stigma to the 
woman or her children and are respected 
by public opinion. There are probably 
many reasons for this difference between 
the peoples but it is here suggested that 
polygyny has more social value among 
the Hehe than it had among the Samoans. 
To the Hehe, plural marriage is a means 
of increasing the man’s annual income 
(growth of crops), his prestige (hospi- 
tality, etc.) and his family (by relation- 
ship with the families of his wives and 
by his increased offspring). For the 
Samoans, polygyny was confined to high 
chiefs. It seemed to have a double utility; 
it was a means of extending political 
alliances; and each marriage was the oc- 
casion for much distribution of wealth. 
Thus it had functions but they were 
limited. The wealth of the chief depended 
not upon the number of his wives but 
upon the services and contributions of 
members of the extended kinship group 
who lived under his authority and pro- 
tection. So also did his ability to practice 
hospitality on a generous scale. His pres- 
tige depended upon the title he held and 
the maintenance of the rites, ceremonies 
and obligations associated with that title. 
Where the population is dense, and when 
succession is not necessarily father to son, 
as among the Samoans, the rearing of a 
large family is not a primary necessity. 
Thus polygyny is of far greater social 
value to the Hehe than it ever was to 
the Samoans. It will disappear much more 
slowly, will be a factor retarding the 
spread of Christianity, and will tend to 
survive irregularly to a far greater extent 
than in’ Samoa. 
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The other relationship to be noted is 
the one between brother *and sister. In 
both societies, this relationship is marked 
by restrictions and avoidances. The gen- 
eral facts of similarity are two: First, 
there must be no act suggesting famil- 
iarity between them and, particularly, all 
situations must be avoided in which there 
are words or acts suggestive of sexuality. 
Secondly, the relationship is extended, 
both in nomenclature and in social ob- 
servance to a large circle. The differences 
are that the Samoans express this rela- 
tionship ceremonially to a far greater 
degree than the Hehe, and that, the 
systems of kinship being different, the 
classificatory sisters are not the same in 
the two cultures. Among the Hehe, 
descent is primarily patrilineal and 
classificatory sisters include all female 
members of the father’s clan, and all 
daughters of the mother’s sisters; while 
cross-cousins are not called: sisters, and 
are not treated as such. In Samoa, descent 
is bilineal; all women of the man’s gen- 
eration with whom blood relationship can 
be traced are classificatory sisters. These 
differences need not be emphasized here, 
but are given to complete the brief ac- 
count. 


In contrast to the relationship between 
husband and wife, which has changed 
to some extent in Samoa, and to a lesser 
degree in the Hehe, the relationship 
between brother and sister has changed 
hardly at all in either culture. The reasons 
are probably that they are essential to 
the organization of family life as con- 
ceived by both peoples; and also there 
is no pressure from the alien culture to 
change them. The relationship between 
husband and wife was repugnant to Chris- 
tian missions and administration, and both 
religious and administrative efforts were 
made to effect a change. The relationship 
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between brother and sister is not of such 
a nature as to worry either missionaries 
or administrative officers. 


Economic Life and 
Social Responsibility 


In economic life, both peoples strangely 
resemble each other. Both have acquired 
economic wants and must have a cash 
income to satisfy these, but both have 
resisted the tendency to be absorbed into 
a completely money economy. The posi- 
tion may be described briefly by saying 
that for the essential necessities of food 
and housing, the large majority of both 
peoples are outside the cash economy. 
Certain other needs may also be satisfied 
without the use of cash. Both peoples, 
however, are dependent upon imported 
goods for certain things now essential 
and must, therefore, have money. Both 
have also obligations to the Government 
which necessitate money. The Samoans 
import cotton dress goods, tinned foods, 
tools, kerosene and other articles. They 
support their churches and their pastors 
by money contributions. In American 
Samoa, they pay a money tax to the 
Government, though Western Samoa has 
abolished direct taxation and relies prin- 
cipally on customs duties. 

The needs of the Hehe are similar 
though not so varied. Their chief im- 
ported goods are cotton dress goods and 
tools, and they pay a money tax to the 
Government. 

Money is thus essential to the present 
economic life of both peoples, but only 
to a limited part of their economic life. 
The result is that every year an attempt 
is made to get the amount refunded for 
these needs and to seek no more. Various 
influences press to raise the level of cash 
income. In Samoa, the governments try 
to. extend the range of exports and to 
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increase the quantity, with some light 
success, but essentially the Samoans resist 
any attempt to make them work regularly 


either on their own plantation with a 


view to raising crops for export, or for 
wages. (An exception to this statement 
must be noted: In Western Samoa, the 
export of bananas has expanded consid- 
erably, but this affects only a limited 
area.) 

Similarly, both the Government and 
planters have tried to induce the Hehe 
to increase their cash income by going 
out more freely to work for wages and 
experimental attempts have been, made to 
develop crops for export; but the Hehe 
have not responded. Each family requires 
an income of between 30 and 40 shgs. 
a year for its cash requirements and some 
limited studies which I was able to make 
showed that this amount was maintained 
with remarkable regularity and exceeded 
by comparatively few. 

Among both peoples, of course, there 
are a few individuals who have moved 
into a money economy, either trading or 
working for wages. About 5% of the 
Hehe work for wages all the year around. 
I have no estimates for the Samoans; the 
percentage of traders and regular wage- 
earners is probably much greater than 
5% but it is still a minority. 

The reason is the same for both peoples. 
Both value the full performance of their 
social and political obligations, and the 
adoption of regular work would make 
this impossible. 

In Samoa, social and political obliga- 
tions are expressed and emphasized by 
elaborate ceremonial, almost ritual. This 
takes time, both in preparation and actual 
performance. It also involves a large 
display and distribution of wealth, both 
foodstuffs and less perishable products. 
This ceremonial life is highly valued by 
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them, both for the social values it ex- 
presses and as an end in itself, as some- 
thing dignified and pleasant. It would be 
impossible for a people who spend most 
of their life working, such as a European 
peasant or a plantation wage force. 

The Hehe have not created a highly 
ceremonial form of life, but they have a 
very great sense of social responsibility. 
This takes two forms. First, they must 
be ready to fulfill the proper obligations 
to a large circle of kindred. This involves 
assistance in planting crops, attendance 
at betrothals, weddings and funerals, 
participation in care for and attendance 
upon the sick, and many similar actions. 
Secondly, every man who aims to be 
respected in the community must assist 
at the settlement of legal disputes. The 
vast majority of these are settled by 
arbitration, without resort to the native 
courts recognized by the government, and 
all able men in the community are ex- 
pected to take their share in this task. 
They are keen lawyers, being able to 
quote custom and precedent and at the 
same time to realize the modifications 
necessited by present conditions. It is 
obvious that their obligations to their 
kindred and to the community would 
both suffer if the bulk of their time were 
consumed in working for money. 

Thus both Samoa and Hehe, although 
they have evolved cultures almost as 
widely different as it is possible to con- 
ceive, have the essential points in com- 
mon that they are members of cultures 
still basically sound, that they respect 
their cultures and that they must devote 
a considerable portion of their time to 
the social obligations necessary to the 
proper expression and maintenance of the 
society. Thus neither are good subjects 
for economic development on Western 
lines. Neither, of course, are fools, and 
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both would welcome an increased wealth 
if not accompanied by the necessity to 
devote much time to it; but beyond con- 
ventional requirements, the preference is 
to devote the time to social duties. 
Thus, in this regard, the Samoans and 
the Hehe cannot be contrasted. The only 
point made is that a strong and elaborate 
social organization resists economic pen- 
etration. We can, however, offer another 
tribe as contrast. The tribe living next 
to the Hehe, the Bera, are closely related 
to the Hehe in custom and in language; 
they are; in fact, of the same basic cul- 
ture. Nevertheless, they have not the 
same intense interest and pride in their 
own society and they go out to work in 
large numbers. In the country of the 
Hehe there are a number of European 
plantations. The Hehe supply a portion 
of the labor force but the Bera supply 
far more. In brief, both Samoans and 
Hehe have interests which are greater 
than the economic, once fundamental 
necessities are satisfied. These are asso- 
ciated with a healthy and enduring social 
order, and a pride and attachment to 
the cultural observances. This prevents 
the ready adoption of a money economy 
and their exploitation as wage-earners. 
In at least one tribe, the Bera, where 
these conditions do not hold, there is 
little to prevent the growth of a large 
body of wage-earners, if only there is a 
market for their labor. ° 


Religion 


Mention has been made several times 
of various effects of the Christian religion 
upon social institutions. The whole ques- 
tion of the reception of Christianity by 
the people might now be considered. 

In Samoa there are three religious 
bodies to be considered (two others have 
only a very few converts). The London 
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Missionary Society, predominately Con- 
gregational, first arrived in 1830, the 
Methodists in 1832 and the Roman Cath- 
olics in 1835. Last year, the membership 
was Congregational 40,000, Methodists 
9,000, Catholics 10,000, the remaining 
5,000 Samoans belonging to the smaller 
bodies. The interesting point to note is 
the predominance of the Congregational- 
ists. It is true that they arrived first, and 
suffered no interruption to their work, 
but it is also arguable that it is because 
their form of church organization is best 
suited to the Samoan political organiza- 
tions. 


The most coherent end enduring Sa- 
moan political unit is the village. Fed- 
eralization or traditional alliances existed 
between larger groups, and there was 
even a titular king at times; but these 
larger entities only became effective under 
special circumstances, and seldom en- 
dured; the village alone endured. The 
Congregational Church fitted into this 
organization because the individual church 
is autonomous. It lends itself to village 
separatism and enables the Samoans to 
identify church and village as one. The 
Samoan Congregational Church is also 
a unit, but it is rather a federation of 
churches, granting limited powers to the 
central organization, rather than to an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, thus it makes an 
appeal to the Samoans who are tenacious 
of local autonomy and who have absorbed 
the church and transformed it to their 
own uses. The more rigid central control 
of the Methodists has less appeal. As for 
Catholicism, while superficial observers 
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suggest that its impressive ritual would 
appeal to the ceremony-loving Samoans, 
its hierarchical organization is a serious 
handicap. There are at least grounds 
for suggesting that the Congregational 
Church owes its growth to its adaptability 
to Samoan politics rather than to its 
earlier start. 


There appeared to be little Samoan 
resistance to mission effort. I have already 
suggested that polygyny was no bar and 
there is also the probability that the 
indigenous Samoan religion was in the 
process of internal decay before Chris- 
tianity arrived. The Hehe on the other 
hand have an initial resistance to new 
religions. At present if they wish to adopt 
a new religion they are faced with the 
choice between Catholicism, Lutheranism 
or Mohammedanism. All have their draw- 
backs. If they become Catholics they must 
give up polygyny. If they become Mo- 
hammedans they must give up their na- 
tive beer, which plays an important part 
in their lives. If they become Lutherans 
they must give up both. 


This, together with a firm belief in the 
power of the ancestral spirits, may explain 
why, after a period of contact of forty 
years (conquest 1898), out of a total of 
85,000 there are 9,000 Catholics, 6,000 
Mohammedans and 45 Lutherans in the 
tribe. I would venture the opinion that 
eventually all the tribe will be divided 
largely into Catholics and Mohammedans, 
with a small minority of Lutherans. The 
ultimate success of missions seems inevi- 
table, but their triumph will take a longer 
time, and will suffer many setbacks. 











Eugene A. Nida 


The Role of 


Cultural Anthropology 
in Christian Missions 


After making a survey of some of the different attitudes toward culture 
and the mission of the church which have stimulated the study of culture 
and anthropology, Nida suggests that none of them are adequate. He 
considers the prime service which the study of culture has to offer to be 
that of a valuable basis for relevant communication, whether it be in the 
choice of words, in the cultural relevance of the message, or the issues to 
which the gospel is addressed. He feels that communication based upon a 
perceptive understanding of a culture can stimulate some members of the 
culture to make vital decisions for Christ in a responsible way. 


THERE have been a number of quite 
different concepts as to the role of cul- 
tural anthropology in Christian missions. 
For some the application of anthropo- 
logical techniques to missions has seemed 
nothing less than a panacea for all ills, 
that is to say, the most effective means 
of transforming the society through newly 
discovered insights. Such persons have 
thought that if they could just understand 
the culture, they could easily set about 
changing it.! 
Other missionaries have regarded the 
study of cultural anthropology as provid- 
ing the data on which the missionary 


1 Dale W. Kietzman, “Conversion and Cul- 
ture Change,” PracTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 
Vol. 5, Nos. 5-6 (Sept.-Dec., 1958), pp. 203- 
210, has suggested those areas of personal 
interaction in which the application of this 
subject of cultural anthropology is highly 
relevant. Our concern is more in the direction 
of those procedures of acculturation which 
must be carried out with due concern for the 
culture of the people if significant or perma- 
nent changes are to be realized. 


might build the Christian message. As 
Edwin W. Smith so strongly advocated, 
the missionary was to find :in the in- 
digenous religious system the equivalent 
of the Old Testament viewpoint and 
background, and on this foundation he 
was to work out a Christian orientation. 
The equating of the Old Testament ex- 
perience of the Jewish people with the 
indigenous religious traditions was thought 
to provide the essential contact and basis 
for the proclamation of the Good News. 


Still a third point of view, and one 
not wholly dissimilar from the second, 
has been that the application of cultural 
anthropology to missionology would ease 
the transition from indigenous religious 
superstitions and practices to Christian 
beliefs and rites. By a carefully planned 
series of adjustments the people could 
be led progressingly toward the accept- 
ance of the gospel, with the least disrup- 
tion of native cultural values. This view 
has been vigorously endorsed and followed 
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by the Jesuits in their missionary efforts,? 
and not without remarkable success, in 
terms of Jesuit goals. 


Despite the popularity of these applica- 
tions of cultural anthropology, it would 
seem that fundamentally none of them 
is satisfactory. In the first place, the 
knowledge of cultural anthropology is no 
panacea in the development of a mission 
program. Merely knowing how people 
function within their culture does not 
provide the answers to how certain aspects 
of this functioning can be changed. This 
does not mean that cultural anthropology 
cannot be highly instructive to the mis- 
sionary in introducing modifications in 
the beliefs and practices of a people, but 
a mere descriptive view of a people’s 
culture is not enough. Moreover, the 
methods by which the data of cultural 
anthropology may be effectively applied 
to a practical problem are not inherent 
within the facts of cultural study. There 
is much more involved —and this we 
shall try to explain below. 


The view that the indigenous religious 
system, regardless of its nature, orienta- 
tion, or practices, can provide a kind of 
“Old Testament experience” for the peo- 
ple is the result of a superficial under- 
standing of either the Old Testament or 
the local religion. There are, of course, 
many similarities between religious prac- 
tices recorded in the Old Testament and 
the so-called animistic features of prim- 
itive religions, such as ordeals, sacrifices, 
seers, mediums, scapegoats, taboo, etc., 
but there are more important matters 
which make the fuller religious revelation 
of the Old Testament unique: (1) mon- 


2Peter Duignan, “Early Jesuit Missionaries: 
A Suggestion for further Study,” American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 6, No. 4 (August 1958), 
pp. 725-32. 
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otheism, in contrast with henotheism (i.e. 
one exclusive God in place of merely one 
high god), (2) the relationship of moral 
behavior to religious holiness (i.e. the 
moral content of taboo), and (3) the 
initiative of God in loving and redeeming 
mankind. These three factors (and there 
are a number of others) set off the 
theology of the Old Testament from the 
concepts of animistic religions in such a 
way as to provide fundamental and basic 
differences, which can never be reconciled 
by pointing out superficial similarities and 
then trying to build a New Testament 
structure on an indigenous foundation. 


Jesuit Syncretism 


The Jesuit system of accommodation 
did not begin with the Counter Reforma- 
tion, which brought the Jesuit movement 
into being. It actually had its start in 
the year 601 when Pope Gregory VII 
wrote to the priests attempting at that 
time to convert the heathen Britons: 


We must refrain from destroying 
the temples of the idols. It is neces- 
sary only to destroy the idols, and 
to sprinkle holy water in these same 
temples, to build ourselves altars and 
place holy relics therein. If the con- 
struction of these temples is solid, 
good, and useful, they will pass from 
the cult of demons to the service of 
the true God; because it will come 
to pass that the nation, seeing the 
continued existence of its old places 
of devotion, will be disposed, by a 
sort of habit, to go there to adore 


the true God. 


It is said that the men of this 
nation are accustomed to sacrificing 
oxen. It is necessary that this custom 
be converted into a Christian rite. 
On the day of the dedication of the 
temples thus changed into churches, 
and similarly for the festivals of the 
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saints, whose relics will be placed 
there, you should allow them, as in 
the past, to build structures. of foliage 
around these same churches. They 
shall bring to the churches their 
animals and kill them, no longer as 
offerings to the devil, but for Chris- 
tian banquets in name and honor of 
God, to whom, after satiating them- 
selves, they will give thanks. Only 
thus, by preserving for men some of 
the worldly joys, will you lead them 
more easily to relish the joys of the 
spirit.? 

In the Jesuit development of this prin- 
ciple (and not without opposition from 
many quarters of the Roman church, 
especially from the Franciscans and Do- 
minicans) the technique was to assume 
“ta thousand masks,” “being all things 
to all men” and with “holy cunning” to 
accept the limitations imposed by the 
local situation. One must not, however, 
be too severe in one’s criticisms of the 
Jesuit position, for fundamentally they 
recognized the fact of cultural relativism, 
namely, that the same practices in different 
cultures had quite different meanings and 
values, They rejected the Platonic concept 
of “idealistic ethics” and endorsed the 
Aristotelean view of Nichomachean ethics, 
based on a sense of cultural diversity and 
practical application. 

Moreover, the Jesuit practices were an 
understandable reaction to the wanton 
disregard for the indigenous culture, so 
often practiced by other Roman Catholic 
orders. (For example, in Mexico the Fran- 
ciscans by 1531 had pulled down 500 
temples, broken 20,000 idols, burned 
countless manuscripts, and smashed thou- 
sands of priceless objects of art.) 

Perhaps the greatest irony of the conflict 
between Jesuit and non-Jesuit efforts on 


3 Ibid. 
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the part of the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries has been the fact that both incor- 
porated such a high degree of syncretism, 
whether consciously (as in the case of 
the Jesuits) or as forced by circumstances, 
that in the end the “converts” became 
related to a different set of practices, but 
with very little fundamental change in 
basic beliefs. What actually happened in 
so many cases was that Jesuits did not 
carry through with a total plan for 
adjustment, and non-Jesuits found that 
the shortest road to the goals established 
by the church necessitated adjustments, 
not dictated by theory, but imposed by 
force of circumstances. 

For example, the early Franciscans 
destroyed the imposing temple in the 
ancient religious capital of Mitla, Oaxaca, 
Mexico. With the stones from the pagan 
structure they built a church in the valley, 
but the people continued to worship amid 
the ruins on the hilltop. At last, the mis- 
sionaries adjusted to the pressures of the 
situation, had the churched pulled down, 
and rebuilt it on the site of the original 
Zapotec shrine. Of course, if the purpose 
of any missionary undertaking is to bring 
the people into the jurisdiction of the 
church, then a syncretistic approach is 
both efficient and expedient. However, if 
the purpose is to bring the people into 
a new orientation to life through a new 
relationship to God, as revealed in Jesus 
Christ, then a system of syncretism tends 
to cancel out any gains and the dis- 
tinctiveness of Christianity becomes almost 
totally lost. In Orura, Bolivia, for example, 
during the fiesta of the Day of Tempta- 
tion, not only do the devil dancers utterly 
fail to depict any Christian themes or 
motifs (despite their perfunctory blessing 
by ecclesiastical authorities), but the very 
concept of the day is perverted, for this 
day, which is supposed to commemorate 
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Christ’s resistance to the wiles of the 
Devil, is reinterpreted by many people 
as a. time during which people may yield 
to temptation without incurring penalties. 


The Basis of Communication 


If, however, as we have suggested, the 
legitimate role of cultural anthropology 
is not to be found in reconstructing a 
base for Christianity in pagan practices 
or easing the transition by syncretistic 
adaptations, what then is it? I would like 
to suggest that basically the study of 
anthropology provides a means of effective 
communication. In and of itself cultural 
anthropology does not provide the answers 
to how, when, and why certain approaches 
should be made. But it can and should 
resolve some of the major problems of 
communication which are inherent in any 
missionary undertaking. The implications 
of such a proposition are naturally very 
extensive, but in their simplest forms we 
may say that the knowledge of cultural 
anthropology, as it applies to the cultures 
involved in any missionary task (i.e. the 
cultures of the missionary and the people 
to be reached — the so-called source and 
target cultures), provides an orientation 
as to (1) the relevance of the symbols 
by which the Good News is communicated 
and (2) the means by which these symbols 
may be communicated in a context which 
is meaningful to the people of the target 
culture.* 

We seem to have no difficulty in under- 
standing the phrase “born, not of blood” 


4It would be a mistake to assume that all 
the communicative symbols employed by mis- 
sionaries are words (they actually include much 
more, e.g. gestures, acts of kindness, art forms, 
music, etc.), but for the sake of our limited 
analysis we shall restrict ourselves to verbal 
forms for they are indicative of the basic 
problems encountered in other areas of symbol 
utilization. 
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(John 1:13) as being some reference to 
lineage, for we often speak of “royal 
blood,” ‘ta true blue-blood,” and “the 
blood line.” However, in many cultures 
the word “blood” has no such implica- 
tions. In Apache, for example, such a 
phrase would be relatively meaningless, 
but if someone tried to attach meaning 
to the utterance the only significance it 
could have would be that a child was 
born without any blood in his veins or 
that the mother in question did not bleed 
at childbirth. A study of cultural anthro- 
pology can provide a missionary with a 
basis for recognizing the differences in the 
two symbolic systems, and to know that 
in Apache for example, the English word 
“blood” in this type of context must be 
equated with “family” or “clan.” 

In one area in West Africa missionaries 
have for years used a word for “spirit” 
which has quite a different meaning from 
the Biblical expression. In this region the 
word actually means “‘soul stuff,” the basic 
substance which gives life to all animate 
existence. God Himself is regarded as pos- 
sessing such a substance, and it is variously 
distributed throughout the universe, and 
quantitatively allocated in various degrees 
on different levels of existence, so that 
insects have very little, animals have more 
(depending upon their strength), and man 
most of all (with corresponding degrees 
of such power reflecting levels within the 
socio-economic structure). When in this 
language missionaries declare that God 
(whom they designate as Allah) is “soul- 
stuff,” they are expressing nothing more 
or less than pantheism, and it is not 
without reason that these Islamicized peo- 
ples seem unimpressed, if not downright 
shocked, by such a heretical message. 

Of course, a study of cultural anthro- 
pology will not guarantee that a message 
communicated to any group of people will 
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be accepted. Far from it! Cultural an- 
thropology only helps to guarantee that 
when the message is communicated, the 
people are more likely to understand. 
And it is this very fact of understanding 
it which may result in the peuple’s reject- 
ing it! But this is much better than to 
have them appear to accept it, when they 
really do not understand its significance. 
Once, however, the missionary has a 
thorough understanding of the cultural 
relevance of the symbols which he must 
employ in order to communicate, it is 
very much more likely that he can at 
least speak with meaning to the people, 
thus establishing the first and indispensable 
level for any missionary undertaking. 


Basis for Cultural Relevance 


Any proclamation of the Good News 
must, however, advance far beyond a mere 
recognition of the proper equivalence of 
word symbols. It must be so oriented that 
the total impact may be evident to the 
hearers. This means that the gospel should 
not be presented as one of the ac- 
coutrements of Western civilization, as a 
watered-down compromise with indige- 
nous beliefs, or as merely another and 
more powerful technique for doing busi- 
ness with the supernatural. (There is no 
legitimate place for encouraging the view 
of “this Jesus-God, he strong god too.”) 

If the communication of the Christian 
message is to be culturally meaningful, 
in terms of the total lives of the people, 
certain features are essential: (1) It must 
use meaningful indigenous symbols wher- 
ever any concepts are crucial and (2) the 
implications of the message must be ex- 
plained in concrete terms which are cul- 
turally applicable within a given society. 

Because of the inadequacy of indigenous 
symbols, missionaries have often felt that 
they could best introduce borrowed words. 
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This may be quite all right for terms for 
camel, phylacteries, Pharisees, and dragon, 
for the proper understanding of these 
terms is not crucial; but in the case of 
a word for spirit or God, such borrow- 
ings are almost fatal. Certainly much of 
the effectiveness of the preaching of the 
gospel to the Navajos through the years 
has been hampered by the use of the 
English term God, which actually resem- 
bles in sound the Navajo term for juniper 
bush. In Apache, on the other hand, 
missionaries have employed an indigenous 
term meaning “by whom life comes into 
being,” in other words the Creator, but 
also the Sustainer of life. This expression 
is culturally meaningful and has served, 
together with other well-chosen expres- 
sions, as part of the basis for effective 
communication. 

Communication does not, however, 
consist merely of strings of utterances, 
meaningful as they may he ‘within the 
language in question. Such words must 
be related to life, or they are nothing 
more than catechisms to be memorized 
(as a passport to heaven) rather than 
as programs for living. One must tackle 
real issues and in a thoroughly Christian 
manner. What, for example, is one to do 
with ritual drunkenness which occurs as 
a manifestation of many religious: cele- 
brations among primitive peoples? It is 
certainly not adequate to denounce such 
practices as being “naughty-naughty” or 
to apply to them the often unthought-out 
tenets of Protestant Puritanism. Such 
drunkenness must be treated for what 
it is, namely, a false kind of religious 
estasy,> a sincere but misguided attempt 
to find communion with God. But in 
its place the missionary must be able to 

5 Eugene A. Nida, “Drunkenness in Indige- 
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demonstrate real communion, which lifts 
men above the drab experiences of the 
secular humdrum and gives them the 
thrill of being the children of God. 

An emphasis upon moral righteousness 
may lead the missionary to denounce ex- 
cessive “bride payment.” This should not 
be done, however, on the basis that there 
is anything morally wrong in the concept 
of such transactions, for in their proper 
application they can do much to stabilize 
marriage and to consolidate clan relation- 
ships. However, in their selfish excesses 
such bride payments deprive many people 
of their moral rights, they tend to com- 
mercialize the sacred institution of mar- 
riage, and they often thwart the expres- 
sion of genuine love. The proclamation 
of the Christian way of life must involve 
one in just such problems, not as a 
despiser of all indigenous institutions, but 
as one who sees in all human forms the 
potentiality of corruption..In other words, 
one must take seriously “the theology of 
man,” including a realistic evaluation of 
man’s egocentric orientation. 

Such an attempt at a realistic view of 
life will not prevent serious misinterpre- 
tations by the sending constituency as 
to a missionary’s message or motivations. 
For example, he may feel his mission is 
not justified in refusing to grant com- 
munion to sincere believers who are po- 
lygamists and who have a high sense of 
moral responsibility toward obligations 
incurred before learning of the gospel, 
or to those living together in common-law 
arrangements which may not be resolvable 
because of arbitrary laws about divorce. 
His judgment may be based on the fact 
that though such refusal may preserve 
the sanctity of the church, it prevents 
the spiritual growth of men and women 
for whom also Christ died. In other words 
the spotlessness of the church may not 
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be so important as the spiritual nurture 
of human souls, who are admittedly bound 
for heaven because they believe in Jesus 
Christ but who are kept out of the 
fellowship of the church. 


Stimulus to Radical Decisions 


A study of cultural anthropology makes 
it possible for one to see life through the 
eyes of those who participate in it. Hence, 
the proclamation must challenge men and 
women where they are. The Good News 
for poor workers in the slum barrios of 
Lima, Peru, must not be a translation 
of some sermon framed for a small-town 
congregation in America’s Bible Belt 
(which this writer once heard delivered). 
In Congo the message must deal with 
such matters as gaza rites (involving 
cliterectomy), equal opportunities for girls, 
the rightful place of education, the cor- 
rect employment of natural resources, 
such as land and game (which are being 
mercilessly exploited), righteous dealings 
between employers and employees (includ- 
ing everything from joining trade unions 
to paying decent wages to mission help), 
plain ordinary honesty, respect for leader- 
ship, abuse of power, etc. But all of these 
themes, which arise out of the Good News 
as revealed in Jesus Christ, must be related 
to the crucial issues of each man’s life. 

If the gospel is to be presented with 
utter abandon to the claims of God upon 
men, it will mean that many persons who 
might go along with a neutral, syncretistic, 
a “white-man-he-knows-better” presenta- | 
tion of the Christian message, will reject 
culturally relevant proclamations. They 
are too hard to take — even as they were 
rejected by so many who listened to the 
Master Himself. This means, therefore, 
that a knowledge of cultural anthropology 
and the application of these data to the 
proclamation of the gospel may actually 
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result in fewer responses to the Good 
News (at least at first). But the point 
is this: the relevant witness to the revela- 
tion of God in Christ will force upon 
men and women the necessity of making 
vital decisions. Such a declaration of the 
full claims of God upon men (for not 
only their souls but their lives) will make 
possible an ultimate acceptance of the 
message which will mean more than ad- 
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herence to a set of ritualistic observances. 
It will be nothing less than a rebirth by 
the power of God, who alone can take 
this witness to the truth and communicate 
it to the life and heart of people. 

The application of cultural anthropol- 
ogy thus becomes the effective instrument 
by which men may be pressed (by the 
Spirit of God) to make radical decisions 
about life’s fundamental crises. 
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Africa in Transition — | 
Before European Colonization 


In this issue and the two following, we present a series of articles by a 
leading African sociologist on three important phases of changing Africa. 
In this first part the author discusses some of the fundamental characteristics 
of African point of view. The description is of the spiritual world of 
African people before they were influenced by European civilization and 
Christianity, but much of it is by no means lost today, as the author often 
personally testifies. The parts which follow are “Africa under European 
Colonialism” and “Africa and Technical Civilization.” 


Metaphysics of Primitive Africa 


In discussing the African conception 
of a supreme being as a creator, it must 
be pointed out that though ideas may 
vary from tribe to tribe, all believe that 
this supreme being is charged with power 
and that this power can be both be- 
neficent and dangerous. They also believe 
in lesser deities who are also charged 
with power. These deities may be asso- 
ciated with hills, trees, rivers, and even 
with animals and other things in nature. 
But they all derive their power from 
the supreme being and they need to be 
propitiated by men. They take notice 
of men’s actions, they desire human at- 
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tention, they confer favors upon men 
and they punish wrong doing. (Please 
note, they punish wrong doing in this 
world, not in the next.) The punishment 
may be misfortunes or illness or even 
death. These deities have moods; they 
do not always do what is good and 
sometimes they are destructive. 

In this connection may I draw your 
attention to a very interesting problem. 
How do you preach about the problem of 
evil to a congregation with this kind of 
background? It is only when a god who 
is not only omnipotent but also perfect 
and loving is postulated, that the problem 
of evil becomes puzzling. But when you 
have a world peopled by gods of dif- 
ferent potency, some of whom can be 
doing mischief to men, the problem of 
evil does not arise. Evil results from the 
action or counter action of one of the 
many gods. Nature, too, can have power. 

What is this concept of nature? I 
remember listening to a talk not long 
ago by a world-famous agriculturalist 
who was bemoaning the fact that modern 
man’s irreverent attitude to nature had 
resulted in the wanton destruction of 
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nature, to such an extent that every- 
where men were faced with the problem 
of the scarcity of food. Be that as it 
may, amongst many African communities 
there is the concept that nature, too, 
can have power, power both beneficent 
and dangerous. And nature, too, can 
have evil spirits. This is the doctrine 
which is often called animism. (That is 
to say, a tree or a rock can be the habi- 
tation of a spirit.) 


May we just dismiss these ideas as the 
superstitions of an ignorant people? Or 
is there something here that we have 
to deal with? In my country it was not 
unusual to see an African standing in 
the presence of a huge tree and offering 
an egg to the tree and repeating: “The 
cedar tree or the cotton tree, I am about 
to cut you. Do not let any harm befall 
me. Do not let this knife spring back and 
cut me.” Here is a reverent attitude 
being shown to a natural object; and 
along with it, the fact that this tree can 
also be useful. The reverent attitude does 
not preclude the tree from being useful. 
In the same way the farmer may offer a 
sacrifice to Mother Earth. Mother Earth 
is conceived as having herself a power, 
a potency which makes things grow; and 
the farmer must be on the right side of 
that power. 


I would like to pose one or two prob- 
lems especially for those of you who 
have grown up in Western culture, to 
be considered in relation to these matters. 
I grew up in a community full of such 
ideas as these. I saw libations poured 
to the spirit of the dead ancestors. Walk- 
ing through the paths of my village I 
often saw eggs offered at the bottom of 
trees. Then I went to Oxford to read 
philosophy. There I was told that the 
things which I saw and which seemed 
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real to me may not be real at all. They 
may just be figments of my own imagina- 
tion. Sometimes I grinned and my grin- 
ning irritated my teachers. It was the 
sign to them that this ignorant African 
was incapable of philosophical thinking. 
Maybe or maybe not. Because my mind 
continually flew back to what I had seen 
my own people do, I began to ask ques- 
tions. First of all were they not also 
expressing something that could be put 
in a philosophical term? They were not 
expressing merely their ignorance of 
material substances or natural causes, but 
may also have been expressing a theory 
of reality, namely that behind the visible 
substances of things lies an essence, or 
power, which constitute their true na- 
ture. I refer you to some of the modern 
descriptions of natural objects. When 
you read modern physicists’ descriptions 
of the power and energy which not only 
lie behind but also compose all matter, 
you become aware that you are in a 
world that either demands your worship 
or your incredulity. 

The African view of nature is that 
this nature has power and that this 
power may be both useful and harmful. 
It may be revered as well as used for 
man’s benefit. The African may sit in 
church, and join in a harvest ceremony 
praising the creation of the Father and 
the gifts of the earth, but it will not 
stop him from thinking that the earth 
has power in itself. It probably will not 
stop him from taking part, without any 
sense of contradiction, in a ceremony of 
thanksgiving to the earth for her favors. 


Concept of Man 


What about man himself? There is a 
widespread belief amongst African peo- 
ples that man is a compound of material 
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and immaterial substances and is both 
a biological and a spiritual being. The 
concept that physical death is not the 
end of man is illustrated throughout 
Africa in rituals, libations to ancestors, 
and dances. On this dualistic view of 
man the social organization is sometimes 
built. The Ashanti people, for example, 
have a maternal kinship structure. They 
conceive of a man as being more closely 
identified with a mother’s group than 
with a fathers’, because the blood, accord- 
ing to their belief, is transmitted through 
the mother. Therefore, a person’s status, 
citizenship, rights of inheritance, etc., 
are all derived from the mother. But the 
father transmits spirit, that which gives 
a man his personality, and this again is 
expressed in society in different ways. 
The man is responsible for the upbring- 
ing of his child although he shares this 
responsibility with the mother’s group. 
But there is one responsibility which is 
solely paternal—the responsibility for 
the moral upbringing of a child is wholly 
vested in the father. A man may be an 
adult, yet if he commits adultery with 
somebody else’s wife, his father is held 
responsible for the payment of the satis- 
faction, because he is responsible for his 
moral upbringing. 

Now among African people are found 
many and elaborate concepts of the soul. 
For example, as a spiritual being, the 
Ashanti is conceived as having a twofold 
gift of the spirit. There is one which 
determines character, individuality and 
personality (what in the native language 
you might describe as a “face or counte- 
nance”). This he receives from his 
father. There is therefore a bond of 
common worship of the soul between 
father and son. The Ashanti has a second 
gift of spirit received directly from the 
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supreme being. This determines his desti- 
ny and what he does on earth. Among 
some other tribal peoples it is not un- 
usual for a man to possess as many as 
four souls. One is inherited from the 
ancestor and is the guardian spirit of the 
individual, the second is the personal 
soul, while the third is a small bit of 
the creator that lives in every person's 
body, and the fourth soul, transmitted 
through the adult male, is associated with 
a concept of destiny. The heavy accent 
of heritage in this fourfold concept of 
the soul makes it impossible for an adult 
to know fulfillment of himself apart from 
a fulfillment shared by all ancestral con- 
tributors to his spiritual wholeness. 

The concept of kinship amongst Afri- 
can peoples is marked by an emphasis 
on ancestral worship. The concept of 
the family is that it consists of a large 
number of people, many of whom are 
dead, a few of whom are living and 
countless numbers of whom are yet to 
be born. Amongst the Ashanti people 
the land which they occupy does not 
belong to the living alone. The living 
have only inherited the right to use it. 
Therefore they are not permitted to sell 
their land in the way in which European 
law conceives of the sale of land. A man 
may temporarily transfer to another his 
inherited right to use the land but he 
can never permanently part with land. 
A successor can redeem leased land be- 
cause the real owners of the land are 
the ancestors. Of course, such a concept 
of group kinship obligations are hardly 
congruous in a world being invaded by 
competitive capitalism. 


Problem of Change 


When we deal with the problem of 
change in Africa, we must deal with 
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the problem in a slightly different way 
from the treatment of social change in 
Europe. In Europe we are dealing with 
change resulting from technological de- 
velopment mainly initiated from within 
the framework of European society. In 
Africa you are dealing with changes and 
disruptions resulting from an invasion 
of technology into the framework of 
African society. And the results, as I 
shall try to show, are more revolu- 
tionary because here we are dealing with 
changes resulting from foreign initiation. 


I used to tell my teachers in economics 
that I could not understand their eco- 
nomic theories because they did not 
apply to my society. All the theories 
about demand determining supply just 
did not work in Africa. A man goes to 
a shop having sold his cocoa. He sees 
there a machine that he has never con- 
ceived of. A machine called a gramo- 
phone that plays records. He buys it. It 
is not demand that dictated that supply, 
it is supply which has initiated that 
demand. And when he takes it home he 
must adapt himself to that supply. It 
may very easily lead to a whole series 
of social changes. In fact, he has often 
to adapt his whole attitude to turn a 
new personality in order to fit in with 
Western concepts of industrialization. 


Many people who work with Africans 
will tell you that they have no concept 
of time. When you are given an invita- 
tion you must ask whether the three 
o'clock on the invitation is European 
time or African time, the reason being 
that whereas European time indicates an 
exact point in the day, African time, at 
best, suggests the part of the day the 
inviter is referring to. Africans have to 
learn that they are now living in a com- 
petitive capitalist economy demanding 
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punctuality and making man a slave to 
a clock. A man who is illiterate has his 
own time. He gets up when he feels like 
it and goes to work when he feels like 
it. Slowly he is being forced to make a 
complete adaptation to a new situation 
which radically changes his old person- 
ality, even his concept of time. There 
is then in this whole gamut of changes 
a demand for changes in attitudes, habits, 
and sentiments. When church services 
are planned to begin at ten o'clock, 
missionaries are probably unaware of the 
fact that they are introducing a revolu- 
tion into the community. The church 
itself is a vehicle of a new culture. In 
some respects the influence of the church 
is a thin veneer. In other respects the 
church as a vehicle of Western culture 
has made a very pronounced impact on 
Africa. What I have to say about the 
church as a vehicle of culture may be 
slightly distasteful to those’ whose prima- 
ry interest is the evangelistic work of 
the church; but to evaluate the benefits 
of the church and its real influence on 
society in my own country, I would give 
higher marks to its cultural achievements 
than to its spiritual evangelistic achieve- 
ments. 


The Sociologist’s View 


Now I think I have sufficiently intro- 
duced the problem of culture differences. 
What has a sociologist to say about this? 
The sociologist does get involved with 
philosophical questions in his studies, but 
his real job is to study societies in action. 
Here he finds that characteristic of men’s 
dealings with one another is a scarcity 
of goods and a scarcity of positions. 
Therefore the problems of justice, rights, 
and power always arise. 

In a sense, community life is a net- 
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work of combinations of power. All 
group relations require some coercion. 
The question is not only how much 
power, but also how much freedom does 
an individual have. That is the sociolog- 
ical question. It is expressed in terms 
of the relationship between the chief and 
the subject, father and son, husband and 
wife, etc. How much freedom ought we 
to have? is not a sociological question, 
and I do not think that thé sociologist 
qua sociologist has an answer to such 
a question. When a sociologist studies 
such things as land tenure, property, 
kinship relations, marriage, the reciprocal 
relations of parents and children, of 
brothers and sisters, of chief and subject, 
he learns about ideas of right and wrong. 
All these have reference to differing 
concepts of moral principles. And so we 
can say that the empirical studies of the 
sociologist and the social anthropologist 
point to the pluralism and relativism of 
cultural and moral values. 


This is a problem because motivations 
of right and wrong differ greatly and 
take on varying expressions in different 
communities. Are there certain broad 
principles which are applicable to all 
human societies, or must we regard every 
society as having its own concept of right 
and wrong and its own moral system 
which all must respect? A well-established 
sociological principle points out that 
virtue is not something which the indi- 
vidual can possess or enjoy independently 
of his fellows. A man attains fulfillment 
only in and through his participation in 
a culture. The inner harmony which 
constitutes his virtue must belong to the 
larger harmony of his life with others. 
The standards of virtue everywhere must 
be relative to culture. There is naturally 
a difference between the personality of 


a man who grows up in a culture where 
competition is keen, and that of a man 
who grows up in a slow and _ stable 
society where the emphasis is on gen- 
tleness, on patience, and on keeping the 
same job in order to “win a gold watch 
after twenty-five years.” 

Many African societies emphasize hu- 
man behavior and generosity. Men are 
respected not by what they accumulate 
but by what they give. The chief, for 
example, must maintain his position by 
his largess and liberality. (In the con- 
temporary situation where his funds are 
limited, his beneficence suffers some- 
times.) Now contrast this example with 
an economy in which you must defer 
immediate consumption in order to build 
up capital for further investment. Every- 
body who has studied African economy 
is aware of the lack of capital among 
African people. The fact is that the Afri- 
can family system and family structure 
make it impossible for them to build up 
this capital. Therefore they are considered 
underdeveloped. 


Main Thesis 


Now I come my main thesis. Some 
sociologists have claimed that the data 
accumulated support the view that, since 
cultures are relative and since you must 
respect every culture in its own right 
because we have no scientific technique 
for evaluating cultures qualitatively, all 
we can do in order to live peacefully in 
this world of ours is to be tolerant of 
one another’s culture. They have even 
criticized the idea of a universal decla- 
ration of human rights on the grounds 
that no one moral standard can be uni- 
versally applied in a world of differing 
cultures. 

Now you can see the obvious implica- 
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tion of this for Christianity. Christianity 
claims to be a universal religion because 
it is based on the supposition that it is 
possible for all men, irrespective of their 
cultural background, to share values in 
common. What then are we to make of 
this cultural relativism which some soci- 
ologists proclaim? Among the sociologists 
there are some who say, in fact, that 
things like justice, right, and beauty can 
be discovered in every society but these 
universals have no common expression. 


The sociologist cannot settle the gener- 
al and abstract questions of philosophy 
and ethics implied here because his ques- 
tions are posed differently. The questions 
considered by Butler or Bentham or 
Hume or Comte among other moral 
philosophers are not the questions nor- 
mally or legitimately considered by so- 
ciologists. A sociologist does not ask what 
is the chief good, what is a right act, 
what is the ground of obligation. I am 
not implying that these questions have 
no social implications, but they are not 
the central concern of the sociologist. 
What I am saying is that the primary 
job of the sociologist is to examine a 
particular society to ascertain the ideas 
of right and wrong (without imposing 
his judgment) that are held to determine 
the degree to which these ideas are em- 
bodied in the mores of the group. In this 
type of study, sociologists have discovered 
cultural diversities and similarities. They 
have discovered, too, that cultures are 
learned. 


I have tried to show you ideas which 
are held in a community totally different 
from your own. We now turn to the 
question for the church. Is it possible for 
Christians to have the kind of fellowship 
and communion which is based on shared 
values, or is cultural relativism so power- 
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ful that East is East and West is West 
and never the twain shall meet? I do 
not think that the sociologist’s questions 
are posed in a way which will enable 
him, as a sociologist, to answer this ques- 
tion. In my view we have to look for 
the answers along other lines. It is a 
sociological fact that cultures are learned. 
It is true that sociologists have shown 
that in the midst of cultural diversities 
cultural characteristics can be trans- 
planted from one culture to another. If 
a person is given a sufficient exposure to 
a culture, he learns it. Therefore cultural 
relativism is not an adequate argument 
for a permanent division among men. 
And I believe that we have to take the 
Christian society itself as a sociological 
fact. When Christian people from dif- 
ferent cultures and backgrounds do meet 
they find an intellectual and spiritual 
communion which is often closer than 
the communion they have with people 
of their own culture who do not share 
their faith. That, too, I think, is a socio- 
logical fact. 


Hallmarks of Culture 


Now there are some who are inclined 
to judge African cultures as backward 
and attach to Africa the descriptive title 
of “an underdeveloped country.” Is this 
judgment made in terms of material cul- 
ture orin terms of moral culture? What 
is the criterion of progress or what is 
the criterion of cultural judgment? As 
you know, this is a question which phi- 
losophers and sociologists have asked and 
to which a variety of answers have been 
given. For myself the most convincing 
criterion for progress is the enlargement 
of human sympathy and a_ growing 
appreciation for justice and individual 
rights in their widening application over 
an expanding sphere of influence. 
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I want to conclude with a story. In 
1817 the first British resident arrived in 
Kumasi in Ashanti, in Ghana. He 
witnessed many things with a very keen 
eye. His book is full of very accurate 
descriptions of places, practices, and 
attitudes. One of the things he described 
at length was a tribal purification cere- 
mony. The chief came out bedecked in 
all his glory and his people followed 
him to the river where he sprinkled water 
on his people as a sign of the beginning 
of another year and thanks to the gods. 
This is all very beautifully described by 
the author. He also mentions the fact 
that leading the dancing procession there 
were two people who had been con- 
demned to die. These two people had 
knives pierced through their cheeks and 
were being paraded in front of this 
procession, in their agony and pain, to 
their execution. The author with the 
sensitivity of a civilized man concluded 
his description with the judgment: “I was 
glad that I belonged to a civilized coun- 
try.” 

In the year 1945 an Ashanti, namely 
myself, was browsing around a bookshop 
in Oxford. I picked up an interesting 
book of photographs, illustrations of 
some of the concentration camps in 
Europe. I saw photographs of caves 
where human bones were piled on top 
of one another and where human bodies 
were reduced to ashes. I saw train loads 
of people stacked in a carriage, put out 
at their destination, all dead. I cut out 
one of these pages and I pasted it in 
my book of descriptions of Ghana in 
1817. Across the very big picture of a 
barbarian chief in all his glory I put 


one of these photos from a European 
concentration camp. Beneath the one I 
wrote “Ashanti 1817” and beneath the 
other “Europe 1945,” with no other 
comment. 


Here I made a cross-cultural judgment 
as did the author of these 19th century 
descriptions who did not say to himself: 
“These people have a culture different 
from my own, and therefore this torture 
of two people is something on which I 
cannot pronounce a judgment.” Neither 
was I saying that these people in Europe 
have a civilization— they can ride on 
the earth, above the earth, and beneath 
the sea and can do things that I have 
never dreamt of before —and therefore 
I have no right to pronounce judgment 
on these murders. 


I did make that judgment. Is that not 
an answer, on the basis of experience, 
to the problem of cultural relativism? 
But do we not likewise give an answer 
to cultural relativism every time a Chris- 
tian community meets and within a short 
time, despite the diversities of back- 
grounds and cultures, breaks down these 
barriers and establishes a true community? 
Is that not also a living sociological fact? 
There are sufficient illustrations to show 
that the problems of intercommunication 
can be overcome and real understanding 
of different cultural situations is not 
simply a theoretical possibility. Such 
calculated optimism based on sociological 
facts reacts against any opinion naive 
enough to suggest that East is (or could 
be only) East and West is (or could only 
be) West and never the twain shall meet 
(or can keep from meeting). 
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Ritual Value-Washing 


Among the 
Weinerkreiser 


In this tongue-in-cheek article, Dr. Morgan describes and criticizes that 
highly sophisticated “tribe” of people with the philosophical point of view 
called logical positivism. But even if the average reader of PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY has no particular abiding interest in logical positivists, he 
may well be struck by Dr. Morgan’s discussion of human values, and of 
the fact that we cannot extricate ourselves from them. Not only can we 
not escape them, but neither can we escape responsibility for them. 


PRELITERATE cultures are now being 
widely and well described, but little an- 
thropological attention has yet been paid 
to the only postliterate tribe in the world: 
the now widely-dispersed Wienerkreiser 
or, as they are extra-tribally known, the 
logical positivists. Having learned to write 
spoken languages, these curious people 
have also learned not to write them; 
instead, they construct logical schemata 
for the hypothetical expression of every- 
thing hypothetically “scientific,” as they 
use this term. During the past twenty 
years, they have extended their kinship 
relations among the social scientists. Espe- 
cially characteristic of the Wienerkreiser, 
and the subject of this brief note, is their 
quaint Viennese custom of ritual value- 
washing. 

This custom has become a kind of 
scientific-methodological purification cer- 
emony. It consists in immersing each rich, 
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human, social fact in a vat of skeptical 
corrosion; when lifted out again, the 
fact is thought to have been magically 
cleansed. It has become a transparent and 
trivial sense datum or “neutral empirical 
observation.” Out of such denatured data, 
the Wienerkreiser dream that they will 
be able to construct a schema for under- 
standing not only psychology but also 
(though hardly anyone has yet been bold 
enough to try) society as well. 

Within the tribe, this ritual functions 
to maintain prestige, and each initiate is 
required to give evidence of being able 
to recognize the out-group deviation and 
to respond with the proper in-group tri- 
bal cry: “Nonsense!” Valuing tautological 
clarity and purity above all else, the 
natives feel able by these incantations to 
protect themselves from contamination by 
merely human value-facts. 

We should perhaps be guilty of eth- 
nocentrism were we to point out the 
self-defeating stultification of such pro- 
cedures, or the logical absurdity of erect- 
ing into an absolute value the unique 
value of denying the reality of anybody 
else’s values. But we should also be der- 
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elict if we did not try to indicate the 
danger to serious social scientists of such 
cutting off (or, as we might term it, 
Wienerwertschnitzel) of human values. 


Anthropological Relativism 


Anthropologists today seek mutual un- 
derstanding of varying culture patterns, 
but this understanding is impossible if we 
impose a priori the exclusive norms of 
one culture group upon another. We 
therefore seek, within the limits of our 
ability, to see the Dobuan world as the 
Dobuans see it. This is a valuable gain, 
and must not be given up. We must 
no longer assume that our own culture 
exemplifies all good, and that other cul- 
tures, so far as they deviate from ours, 
are for that reason alone either “prim- 
itive’ or “abnormal.” We believe also 
that value systems are learned, not innate. 
This platitude is especially easy to defend, 
since almost no one in our culture now 
seriously challenges it. 

But we who live in society and study 
the social sciences must not conclude 
from these elementary observations that 
we can or should try to make any serious 
sense out of value facts if we insist on 
neutering them in advance by squeezing 
out all their juices and hanging them 
up to dry in the smoke-tents we call 
museums. By denying that anyone can 
escape his culture’s values, we are 
relinquishing this claim for ourselves as 
well.! 

But by imposing upon all men the 
demand that the values of other cultures 
be respected, we are once again asserting 
a value judgment.. By insisting upon in- 
tercultural tolerance, mutual respect, and 
cooperative scientific inquiry, we are act- 


1See David Bidney, Theoretical Anthropol- 
ogy. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1953. pp. 415ff. 


ing as valuing human beings. This, I 
think, is good; this is the way we should 
act. Scientists or no, we are human be- 
ings, and therefore value some things 
and disvalue others. We want and need 
from others the same tolerance and re- 
spect we offer to them. 


Anthropological Value Systems 


We should confess that when we 
preach intercultural tolerance, we are 
moralizing, frankly imposing one set of 
values upon field procedures and the in- 
terpretation of their results. Other values 
could be imposed — such, for example, 
as would condemn all non-Christian cul- 
tures. But we believe such values are 
wrong, narrow, and inadequate to the 
presently available scientific information. 

We possess one marked advantage over 
the Wienerkreiser: we at least can take 
society and science and the science of 
society seriously, so long as we refuse to 
blind ourselves to every man’s inevitable 
value commitments. But we also implicit- 
ly undertake compensating value com- 
mitments: we commit ourselves to face 
values frankly, to challenge the validity 
of the value-systems we ourselves inherit 
and impose, and to correct those values 
in the light of our gradually growing 
knowledge. Should we not think it a 
pity if the dogma of tolerance toward 
the values of other cultures were to 
calcify, and result in an emasculated 
indifference toward the values of our 
own? 

As one working example, let us take 
some stable preliterate culture. Let us 
suppose that we fully esteem and honor 
its values. Its citizens, we shall assume, 
live in happy peace; they love and 
worship and sculpt and paint in beauty. 
Untouched by the white man’s “bless- 
ings,” they remain in harmonious tune 
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with their universe. With respect to such 
a culture, we ask: Can moral considera- 
tions be totally divorced from anthropo- 
logical inquiry? 

We could not claim to know even as 
much as we have already posited about 
our exemplary people if we ourselves 
had not adhered to the rigid moral code 
which governs our scientific inquiry. 
We have presumably studied this people 
honestly and respectfully; we have sym- 
pathetically come to understand their 
way of looking at the world by cooper- 
ating with them and soliciting their help. 
Honesty, respect, sympathy, and coopera- 
tion are frankly moral terms, but they 
become vapid when value-washed by the 
Wienerkreiser. Conceive, if you can, 
positivistic-behavioral definitions of these 
terms. Yet neither we nor the Wiener- 
kreiser could really begin to do our 
science without them. 

In our exemplary culture, as in every 
other, men pass value judgments. It is 
supposed by the Wienerkreiser and their 
kin that we can painlessly extract such 
intracultural judgments with scientific 
tweezers and hold them up for cold- 
blooded inspection, without involving 
ourselves in any intercultural or trans- 
cultural value judgments. There are two 
central reasons why neither we nor the 
Wienerkreiser can do this. 

First, we are responsible scientists, 
responsible for selecting and reporting 
typical and important aspects of a 
culture. But selection obviously implies 
evaluation: we report what we value as 
worthy of reporting. We are saying, 
implicitly, that these things ought to be 
reported, and that an anthropologist who 
returned from work among these people 
and failed to report these things would 
be scientifically remiss. 

Second, we are men and cannot escape 
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our human predicament, and 
quently our human involvement, by 
putting on any scientific mask and 
pretending that we are tabulae rasae. 
For better or worse, we are complex, 
reacting, responding, highly conditioned 
valuing organisms. We are human beings, 
often too timid to pass human judgments 
lest we be called “missionaries.” 


conse- 


The Anthropologist 
and the Missionary 


The principal difference between the 
much-maligned missionary who goes to 
Africa to bring the gospel to the 
benighted heathen, and the enlightened 
anthropologist who goes there to study a 
wise and rich people, is not that the 
former makes value judgments while the 
latter does not. Both do, naturally and 
inevitably. The difference is that the 
missionary embraces a reasonably clear, 
coherent, and dogmatically closed system 
of values, and goes to Africa to teach; 
the anthropologist today embraces a con- 
fused and unclear but open set of values, 
and goes to Africa to learn. 

Upon his return, this anthropologist 
may tell us that the missionaries are 
helping to combat disease, but that they 
are also interfering with and even under- 
mining an old and precious culture. These 
are perfectly legitimate scientific observa- 
tions, but they are most certainly value 
judgments — and transcultural ‘value 
judgments, at that. 

Assume that the ‘plague strikes this 
people, and that their entire culture is 
in danger. Who could really call it 
“unscientific” to act medically to halt 
the suffering (assuming, of course, that 
our action is taken with intelligent respect 
for local tradition)? 

Or ask whether the people should be 


taught to read and write their own 
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language. Would it be (as the “wertfrei” 
Wienerkreiser might claim) somehow 
“unscientific” to point out that, other 
things being equal, the people might thus 
find an additional avenue for the expres- 
sion of their aspirations, a tool to help 
them do what they want and need to do, 
and a means for preserving the richness 
of the culture they (and we, too, though 
in a different way) so deeply prize? 


Necessary Human Values 


Mutual tolerance, respect, friendship, 
peace, and justice are human values. 
They are not merely Eastern or Western, 
literate or nonliterate, civilized or prim- 
itive alone. They are values without 
which there can be no anthropology, 
nor any other science. It may well be 
that without them, there will be no 
mankind, Must we not properly condemn 
those who, in or out of our culture, 
oppose these values?? 


2 Again and again philosophers have pointed 
out (and positivists have tried to blur) the 
crucial distinction between a value as that- 
which-is-espoused and a value as that-which- 
should-be-espoused. It is obvious that not all 
peoples of the world do in fact espouse values 
of mutual respect, friendship, peace, tolerance, 
and justice. But this is beside the point. To 
limit the use of “value” to the de facto espous- 
als is de jure, uncritically and dogmatically to 
value the status quo. See, among the numerous 
studies, John Dewey, Freedom and Culture, 
New York: Putman, 1939, pp. 145ff; Michael 
Polanyi, Science, Faith and Society, London: 
Oxford University Press, 1946, passim; and 
especially J. Bronowski's brillant essay, “Science 
and Human Values,” The Nation, Vol. 183 
(1956), pp. 550-566, in which these words are 
found: “The positivist holds that only those 
statements have meaning which can in principle 
be verified. Statements which contain the word 
is can be of this kind; statements which contain 
the word ought cannot. But we now see that, 
underlying this criterion, there is a social nexus 
which alone makes verification possible. This 
nexus is held together by the obligation to tell 
the truth. Thus it follows that there is a social 
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This is not intended to be merely one 
more specious, pseudoscientific grounding 
of any localized, specific set of values. 
It is intended to make clear the absolute 
centrality of moral commitment in human 
interaction, scientific or otherwise. 

Scientific moralizing is a dangerous oc- 
cupation, It is also an inevitable one, 
given the world as we know it. Our 
choice does not lie between moralizing 
and not moralizing. It lies between mor- 
alizing honestly and openly, with full 
awareness of the danger, and moralizing 
by dogma or by default. The latter 
course is elected by the Wienerkreiser. 

Even a literate culture like our own 
can cheapen itself to the point of idiocy. 
We are not “unscientific” in comparing, 
to our own disadvantage, the televised 
myopia of Detroit with the open-eyed 
nature-wonder of Dobuans. They see 
what we do not see; they make what 
we do not and cannot make. We need 
to learn from them. How, then, are we 
being “merely ethnocentric” in condemn- 
ing what we are in the interests of what 
they are — and what we might perhaps 
in some measure become? 

To those tempted to marry into the 
Wienerkreiser tribe, we ought therefore 
to say, “Go... but know that you can- 
not escape making value judgments. You 
cannot escape responsibility for the judg- 
ments you cannot escape making. And 
leave us, who are honest enough to use 
our science to judge without the dogma 
of righteousness or of artificially imposed 
neutrality, to see social values as clearly 
and broadmindedly as we can, and to 
act as men and as scientists in the world 
we are coming to know.” 


injuction implied in the positivist and analyst 
method. The social axiom is that we OUGHT 
to act in such a way that what IS true can be 
verified to be so.” 
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Mission and Anthropology 
in the Solomons 


When several parties have to work together, it is possible for them to 
differ, or to be at cross purposes, because they differ fundamentally in 
aim; but it is very likely that their differences arise because, although their 
aims have much in common, they differ on means of attaining them, 
which indeed they may elevate to the status of ends in themselves. Both 
situations can easily arise when a colonial government, a Christian mission, 
and an indigenous people are in contact. An extremely interesting case 
of such differences, both on ends and on means, is described in a recent 
paper, “Natural Disaster and Political Crisis in a Polynesian Society,” 
by James Spillius.1 What gives especial interest to this case is that a 
further party was present, Spillius being an outsider who, by force of 
circumstances, was drawn into helping both the colonial government and 
the Polynesians, and who, in addition, was by training and temperament 
disposed to look at the whole pattern of relations between all parties. 
Moreover, the natural disaster that caused him to be involved in the | 
affairs of the people he was studying was such that the possibilities of 
famine, disorder, discord, misunderstanding, and intrigue that had been 
latent in the society were starkly revealed. 
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SpILLius described how, while engaged in 
anthropological field work on Tikopia, in 
the British Solomon Islands, he found 
himself more and more personally in- 
volved in helping to deal with the local 
crisis caused by devastation of the local 
food supplies by two successive hurri- 
canes. The crisis was’ partly political: 
traditional ways of dealing with it 
proved ineffective because of the removal 
of some of the local sanctions against 
antisocial behavior by either the govern- 
ment or the Anglican mission, while the 
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crisis was made more serious than any 
previous one because these influences had 
also destroyed customary ways of limiting 
population growth. Spillius found himself 
evolving into an interpreter of behavior 
and attitudes between the government 
and the Polynesians. Some of what he 
did could have been done by any intel- 
ligent and honest outsider who understood 
and was trusted by both sides. Often, 
however, his professional training as an 
anthropologist gave him an advantage in 
the form of ‘concepts in which to think 
about the forms and the machinery of 
both the government and the local cul- 
ture, and a keen desire to understand 
these and to find the basic reasons for 
what happened, even when it was ap- 


1Human Relations, Vol. 10 (1957), pp. 
3-27, 113-125. 
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parently unreasonable. It so happened 
that Spillius, initially because of his 
intended field work, had more friends 
among the pagan than among the Chris- 
tian islanders. Unfortunately the latter 
contained almost the only people who 
could speak or write English. In the 
course of the crisis, the mission priest, 
himself a Tikopian, used the fact that 
Christianity was the white man’s religion 
to try to secure political power for the 
Christian chiefs, and his knowledge of 
English to pass on libels on Spillius to 
the government representative. 


The Conflicting Forces 


His account (which I have deliberately 
oversimplified here), shows features of 
general interest. The government appears 
as an honest, rather detached figure, 
anxious for local welfare but with little 
interest in changing the established order 
of things. An outside party (the mission) 
has admirable reasons for trying to 
change that order but, in its enthusiasm, 
is too little troubled with thinking out 
what, at rock bottom, it is trying to 
accomplish, or even whether the means 
it uses are compatible with those ends. 
This combination is common. On the one 
hand, the desire to leave the local people 
“innocent” or “unspoiled,” or even “not 
to give them ideas above their station,” 
is widespread, however much changing 
conditions make this desire impossible to 
attain. Indeed, trouble can arise just 
because changes made in one aspect of 
the society make lack of change elsewhere 
incompatible. Thus Gorer (in The Amer- 
ican Character) suggests there is a hap- 
pier and more harmonious solution in 
Texas (where there is no nonsense about 
all men being equal, colored people and 
Mexicans being brought up as being of 
inferior status) than in the Deep South 
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of the U.S.A. (where colored people 
are taught that all men are equal, but 
equality is denied in the way they are 
treated). Certain former colonial civil 
servants from West Africa have sug- 
gested to me that formerly the British 
system of education bred up a generation 
in the belief that it should be moving 
rapidly towards self-government, without 
at the same time training it in the 
administrative skills that self-government 
would make necessary. 

Examples of lack of understanding on 
the part of the enthusiasts for change 
are naturally far more widespread. The 
feeling that, because one has a good thing 
to offer, it must be offered in a parcel 
with all the incidental trappings it wears 
in its home country, is very widespread. 
Honor Tracy (in Kakemono) describes 
how, in their very proper desire to 
introduce democratic methods and welfare 
services into Japan, the Americans insisted 
that social security should be administered, 
not through family groups (which was 
the natural Japanese way of doing such 
a thing), but by individual contact with 
a local official (which was the American 
way). It requires quite a high degree of 
sophistication to see the difference be- 
tween the end in view and the means 
of securing it: even in the simple case 
where all can agree that one should show 
appreciation of one’s host’s hospitality, 
yet fail to understand that it is equally 
reasonable to do so verbally or, as others 
do, with a resounding belch. 


Principle and Means in Missions 


Such failures to distinguish between 
principle and means of application are 
particularly likely to be noticeable in the 
missionary field, for two quite different 
reasons. First, a high standard of be- 
havior and, if not toleration, at least love 
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and understanding of his fellow men is 
rightly expected of the exponent of 
Christianity. 

It is arguable that the missionary is 
a man as other men, as liable to faults 
and weaknesses as others, so that to 
expect a higher standard of him is unfair. 
One can reasonably say against this that 
he has gone out to show others a better 
way, and even if his creed is one of 
faith rather than of works, his faith will 
be a poor thing if it does not issue in 
works. Whether the criticism of the 
missionary for being no more charitable 
or understanding or tolerant of inessen- 
tials than his fellows is fair or not, it 
will certainly be made. 

But, secondly, while such a_ high 
standard is expected of him, he is very 
likely to be less able than other men 
to live up to it. For to be able to stop 
and think whether what one is doing is 
right, whether the traditional way of 
attaining good ends is the only one or 
whether what has traditionally been set 
up as an end is only a means; whether 
there may not be, among the errors of 
those one is trying to convert, “some- 
thing in it after all” (as the missionary 
in Stevenson’s fable found): such an 
ability appears unlikely to go with the 
burning faith and zeal that will make 
a man go out into danger, discomfort, 
or even low pay and less pension. It 
is understandable that the man who is 
convinced that he is right and that he 
has a unique understanding of God's 
will is the one who is most likely to 
go out and preach in spite-of all obsta- 
cles. It is therefore understandable that 
examples can be multiplied of missionary 
intolerance, and lack of understanding of 
the good things that may be breaking 
down along with the bad. For example, 
an Aro of Eastern Nigeria described to 
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my wife how, when a local chief em- 
braced Christianity, he was expected to 
put all his wives away save one; but it 
was thought quite unnecessary that he 
should make any provision for the loneli- 
ness or even the subsistence of his former 
wives, The missionaries stopped all native 
dancing, whether this was for religion 
(to which they could rightly object) or 
for recreation. And the custom of sham- 
ing people who had offended against 
local moral standards by vigorous and 
ribald lampoons they dismissed as mere 
bawdry, though in fact it was one of the 
strongest sanctions to keep behavior up 
to the mark. Again, in the name of 
decency, many peoples have been forced 
into the wearing of ugly and unsuitable 
clothes, of no more genuine decency than 
the scantier traditional garments, often 
also to the great worsening of their 
health. C. P. Mountford (in Brown Men 
and Red Sand) describes’ how the wear- 
ing of European clothes has caused an 
enormous increase in the death rate from 
colds and pneumonia, since the clothes 
will not dry off after the violent showers 
that occur from time to time. On Ti- 
kopia, many practices limiting the popu- 
lation had been stopped; and though some 
of these, such as infanticide, must have 
been objected to by Christians, others, 
such as limitation of marriages, seem to 
have been ethically neutral. Moreover, 
it would have been well to find reasons 
for these practices, and to try to put 
something in their place. 


The Anthropologist’s Contribution 


The activities of Spillius brought a 
breath of fresh air into the Tikopia 
situation. His aim was first to understand 
the local customs and forms, and to find 
what purpose they served; and, in the 
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light of this understanding, he could help 
both the government and the Tikopians 
to achieve ends that basically they had in 
common, however much they appeared 
to be in conflict at first glance. Possibly 
he could have also done as much with 
the mission, had his work not led him 
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originally to make his contacts mostly 
with the pagans, so that the Christians 
tended to shun him and, later, to intrigue 
against him. Even if he could not, under- 
standing by the mission priest could have 
led to a truer demonstration of Christian 
behavior and values. 
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TO SEE OURSELVES 


The Structure and Symbol 
Underlying “Conversion” 


in Bantu Tiriki 


My wife and I spent sixteen months 
among the Tiriki in 1955-56 under the 
auspices of the Fulbright program. The 
Tiriki are a Bantu tribe of North Nyanza, 
Kenya, of about 40,000 members. They 
have been heavily “missionized” by Amer- 
ican evangelical missions since 1902. This 
paper will discuss some of the major 
currents in the recruitment of Christian 
converts in Tiriki. 

Over the last 55 years the missions have 
fostered the development of a compre- 
hensive network of community churches 
and primary schools which are now under 
the charge of African pastors and teach- 
ers. These mission-spawned churches are 
providing a very important religious and 
social core for an otherwise increasingly 
socially disorganized segment of the Tiriki 
population. Under more or less direct 
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supervision of American missionaries are 
a high school, teachers’ training center, 
Bible school, and a well-equipped hospital, 
all of which draw students or patients 
from a number of Kenya tribes. The 
missions have been almost entirely re- 
sponsible for the establishment and 
administration of the school system, the 
value of which is becoming more and 
more appreciated by the Tiriki as they 
seek better jobs in Nairobi and other 
East African urban centers. 

All the missions in Tiriki, with the 
exception of a small, rather recently es- 
tablished Catholic mission, preach and 
profess that drinking of alcoholic beverages 
is incompatible with leading a Christian 
life. In our early days in Tiriki, mis- 
sionaries reported to us that the Tiriki 
have been less receptive to Christianity 
than have the surrounding Bantu tribes, 
and that all but the most intelligent Tiriki 
men still reject Christianity because of 
the appeal of beer. The Tiriki elders, both 
pagan and Christian, very quickly made 
it clear to us that they themselves clas- 
sified all beer drinkers as traditionalists 
and all abstainers as Christians. Thus 
abstinence has come to be a general symbol 
to both missionary and African of being 
a Christian. 

As we stayed on in Tiriki, systematic 
questioning of missionaries revealed that 
few of them had much insight into the 
motives of so many Tiriki men for staying 
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pagan or for returning to paganism as 
they grew older. When asked to qualify 
what he meant by the appeal of beer, a 
missionary would generally say that all 
but a few very outstanding Tiriki men 
simply feel the pull of their tribal ways 
too strongly to leave them for a Christian 
life. 

The Tiriki pagan elders, however, soon 
revealed a very realistic working knowl- 
edge of the structural factors underlying 
the choice to become a Christian. They 
perceived quite correctly that it always 
had been and continues to be those people 
outside the tribal age-group organization 
who join and remain members in good 
standing of mission churches. 

I shall now briefly sketch the nature 
of the Tiriki age-group organization. 

There are seven named age groups, each 
embracing an age span of approximately 
fifteen years. The system is cyclical, a 
span of about 105 years being covered 
from the time a named group starts 
through the cycle to when it appears again 
at the cycle bottom. Initiation into an 
age group takes place after a young man 
has reached puberty, and the initiation 
entails circumcision. Before the abolition 
of tribal warfare by the British, the age 
group immediately senior to the age group 
of the initiates carried on the offensive 
warfare. At fifteen-year intervals cere- 
monies were held which handed over the 
functions of an age group to the group 
immediately junior to it. For example, 
at such a ceremony the warriors would 
retire and become advisers to the new 
warriors, the former advisers would in 
turn move into the succeeding role of 
judicial elders, while the former judges 
would become ritual elders. Here I have 
mentioned five age-graded roles, each ful- 
filled in turn by succeeding age groups. 
To recapitulate, these five roles are: ini- 
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tiates, warriors, war advisers, judicial 
elders, and ritual elders. Members of the 
two remaining groups have no recognized 
roles, as their members are all either 
senile, dead, or still too young to be 
initiated. 

Only people who have been initiated 
may be included in age-group activities. 
Group members may be cursed and ex- 
pelled for various well-defined crimes, 
witchcraft being probably the most com- 
mon, The age group structure is the basis 
of Tiriki tribal identity. Every age-group 
member feels that loyalty to this organi- 
zation comes before everything else; and 
whenever a choice must be made between 
the age groups and other affiliations, either 
indigenous or introduced, the age group 
loyalties almost always win out. 

Now I shall return to the actual course 
of missionization in Tiriki over the last 
54 years. 

During the first 25 years of missioni- 
zation, very few people except those 
excluded from the Tiriki age groups were 
attracted by the alternative affiliation and 
status offered by mission church member- 
ship. In other words, virtually all the 
converts to Tiriki missions during this 
period were tribal aliens, outcasts, women 
who wished to escape from uncongenial 
husbands, and children wooed by food 
and clothing or sent by their parents to 
work on the mission coffee plantation for 
money, and sometimes also to attend 
school. 

Then in 1927 the government-appointed 
Tiriki chief was converted to Christianity. 
Although a member in good standing of 
his age group when first appointed chief 
in 1911, he tried to continue to maintain 
an advisory executive type of role as chief 
even after he had reached the age when 
his age group had retired to a judicial 
role. Thus by 1927 he had come to 
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antagonize the traditional members of the 
age groups, and this was very likely a 
major factor in his turning to a mission 
for a new source of support and prestige. 

Around 1932 the mission persuaded the 
converted Tiriki chief to rule against 
Christian women being forced to brew 
beer for their pagan husbands. Women 
had customarily brewed the beer for their 
menfolks’ beer parties, which are an in- 
tegral part of initiated male sociability 
and also of the initiation feasts. The 
women, however, were never included in 
the parties. After this legislative decision, 
women started joining the churches in 
increasing numbers, and today hardly a 
woman can be found who is not a church 
member. Thus they have escaped the 
drudgery of brewing beer. 

During the last two decades the 
economic advantages of European-type 
schooling, which can be acquired only 
through mission schools, have become 
more and more widely recognized by both 
Christian and pagan. In consequence, 
increasing numbers of both Christian and 
pagan fathers have been sending their 
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sons to school. After having finished 
schooling and having returned from ini- 
tiation, the politically ambitious young 
student not uncommonly curbs his ap- 
petite for tribal beer and sociability and 
joins a church. Perhaps he may become 
a preacher, and thence with mission and 
church group backing secure a position 
within the British-instituted tribal govern- 
mental bureaucracy. Shortly after getting 
the government job, he almost invariably 
starts attending the beer parties of his 
age group, and consequently he is sus- 
pended from his church positions. 

Thus today, just as 25 years ago, aliens, 
witch suspects, and other outcasts form 
most of the senior African mission church 
leadership in Tiriki. The rest of the 
uninitiated —the women and the chil- 
dren — comprise the great mass of the 
congregation. The Tiriki age-group elders 
are very contented to see their younger 
men profit by mission education and 
church connections without incurring a 
lasting second loyalty among witches and 
women, thanks to the mission’s stand on 


beer. 
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What Are Indigenous 


Churches Like? 


It seems that the only optimism that can be generated with respect to 
reaching the millions without Christ is not to be found in the number 
of missionaries who go to the field, but in the rapid multiplication of 
Christianity among nationals reached by nationals. How effective are 
indigenous churches? How free are indigenous churches? How numerous 
are they? Is the use of the term ‘indigenous church” simply lip service 
to a concept? [Question by Frank E. Houser, Jr.] 


“THE indigenous church” is an expression 
on the lips of almost everyone (especially 
in non-denominational missionary circles) 
who wants to sound up-to-date in his 
missionary thinking. Some of the denomi- 
nations do not use the term so much, 
but their work and vocabulary reflect a 
similar kind of outlook in their shift to 
boards of “ecumenical relations” instead 
of mission boards and to “fraternal work- 
ers” instead of missionaries. There are 
some fundamental differences between the 
“indigenous church” thinking and “ecu- 
menical mission” thinking, but they both 
represent ways of trying to deal with the 
same basic problem, the same historical 
mistake in missionary activity, and the 
same difficult world situation in which 
the Christian witness in non-Western 
lands finds itself. 

The problem with which this whole 
missionary emphasis is trying to deal is 
that of the traditional colonial paternalism 
with which Western missions have histo- 
rically approached their task. I will not 
go into a description of that traditional 
missionary behavior here. The literature 
is full of missionary breast-beating on that 
subject —- some of it a bit Pharisaical, 
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I fear, but much of it sincerely and 
thoughtfully recognizing and analyzing a 
difficult problem.! 

The direction of this modern missionary 
emphasis is to place greater responsibility 
on the younger churches, to delegate 
authority to them, to encourage their 
participation in evangelism and other 
means of the extension of the gospel, 
and to expect of them a greater economic 
responsibility in paying their own way. 
Unquestionably there has been enormous 
gain almost everywhere in this direction. 
In some areas it has been greatly stimu- 
lated by political developments, by in- 
creasing feelings of nationalism, by the 
demands of an increasingly more vocal 
and educated church leadership. In other 
cases, changes just as extensive have been 
made arising out of the conviction and 
the troubled conscience of the missionary 
group. 

1 See, for example, many articles in the In- 
ternational Review of Missions, and such books 
as Donald McGavaran, The Bridges of God 
(published by the World Dominion Press and 
distributed in the U.S. by Friendship Press, 
1955), and the classic work by Roland Allen, 
Missionary Methods, St. Paul’s or Ours? (re- 
printed by Moody Press, Chicago, 1956). 
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Example 1: 
Within the Ecumenical Movement 

In order to illustrate the two kinds of 
approach which seem to be developing, 
I would like to describe briefly, as exam- 
ples of these trends, the recent behavior 
of “missions” (one of which no longer 
calls itself that) in Thailand. The first is 
an enthusiastic participant in the ecumen- 
ical movement. Its board at home is now 
a “Commission on Ecumenical Missions 
and Relations.” Recently its missionaries 
became “fraternal workers.” Its properties 
in Thailand, worth a great deal, were 
turned over to a local board. Its large 
budget is channeled through the church 
administration. The net effect is that 
the Thai and Americans are now trying 
to do jointly what the Americans usually 
did more nearly alone before. 

In spite of some remarks which I shall 
make, I believe this is progress. It is 
a step away from an increasingly intoler- 
able situation. It tries to eliminate such 
problems as the word “missionary,” which 
for all of the richness of its theological 
implications, is weighted with bad 
emotional overtones of cultural imperi- 
alism to many peoples of the world. It 
tries to reverse the status arrangements 
between Thai and Westerners by re- 
arranging the organization, to put Thai 
into places of equal prestige with Amer- 
icans. It gives Thai leadership increased 
opportunity for experience and respon- 
sibility. 

Example 2: 
Outside the Ecumenical Movement 

The second group has followed a 
different course of action in trying to 
respond to some of the same problems. 
It maintains a distinction between 
“mission” (consisting of foreigners) and 
“church” (consisting of Thai). Over a 
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period it has set about to “indigenize” 
the church by encouraging it to assume 
full financial responsibility for its own 
affairs, to govern itself, and to engage 
in vigorous evangelism independently of 
the efforts of the “mission” in this line. 
This group conceives of an “indigenous 
church” as being “self-governing, self- 
supporting, and self-propagating.” It has 
studiously, with great care, engaged in 
restructuring the Thai church to which 
it is related, to make it fit this pattern. 
It has withdrawn outside financial support 
from the Thai ministry, and has insisted 
that business affairs within the Thai 
church be carried on by them. 

Again, I believe this is progress. Clearly, 
the Thai church has taken more initiative, 
has shown more life, is growing some- 
what faster than it did before in this 
area. Thai leadership is given the oppor- 
tunity of more experience and respon- 
sibility. 


The Joker 


In neither of these situations, how- 
ever, have things changed as much as 
the participants think they have. There 
have been shifts and adjustments, but 
the differences are not necessarily very 
fundamental. In both cases the mis- 
sionaries (whether they are called by 
that name or not) who previously had 
political power within the church still 
have that power. It is exercised in 
less direct fashion, but it is there. Pa- 
ternalism in missions is in danger of 
changing to puppeteering. The fathers 
have become brothers, but they are broth- 
ers who pull strings. A foreigner cannot 
make a “native person’ become “indige- 
nous.” The cards are stacked. Both mis- 
sion programs, over a period of many 
years, taught an ecclesiastical structure, a 
pattern of government, a system of rela- 
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tionships which amounts to an ecclesias- 
tical culture. The newly elevated churches 
have little imagination or liberty to depart 
sharply therefrom. 

I have discussed some of the cultural 
implications of an indigenous church be- 
fore. I will not go into them now. The 
term is, of course, relative. There is no 
such thing as an absolutely indigenous 
church in any culture, because Christianity 
is always intrusive to a certain degree. 
However, some churches more nearly than 
others approximate a group of people 
“living out their lives, including their 
socialized activity, in the patterns of the 
local society, and for whom any trans- 
formation of that society comes out of 
their felt needs under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit and the Scriptures.” 


What are Indigenous Churches Like? 


In a most interesting article J. W. C. 
Dougall has described and discussed the 
significance of some of the indigenous 
church movements in Africa. 

There are certain features common to 
African separatist churches in East, 
West, or South Africa. There is a 
characteristic love of color in the 
adoption of hoods, purple cassocks, 
chasubles and white robes with blue, 
red, or purple sashes. There is also 
an emphasis on ritual different from 
that of many Western churches. Af- 
rican churches of the separatist type 
find and afford an outlet for religious 
feeling in movement, hand-clapping, 
and dancing. The Western form of 
worship practiced in many mission 
churches is felt as an unnatural strait 
jacket. 


2“Cultural Implications of an Indigenous 
Church,” PracticaL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 5, 
No. 2 (March-April, 1958), p. 55. 

3“African Separatist Churches,” The Inter- 
national Review of Missions, July 1956, p. 259. 
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Dougall goes on to describe other typical 
characteristics of these separatist churches 
(and indigenous churches everywhere tend 
to be separatist). There is emphasis on 
baptism by immersion, confession as a 
real purgation (delivery of the body from 
evil matter), healing by prayer, and sur- 
vival of belief in magic. 

The African sects normally forbid their 
members to use Western medicines. 

Why does this teaching appeal so 

strongly to the African if it is not 

because Western medicine has so 
largely neglected the spiritual issues 
inherent in health and disease? It has 
given a mechanistic view of the body. 

African thinking is completely op- 

posed to this. It looks for a spiritual 

cause and spiritual cure. African 

thinking is closer to Biblical thinking 

because it recognizes the whole man.* 
We cannot generalize from these African 
churches to indigenous churches in other 
parts of the world, but people who have 
seen them elsewhere will be struck by 
some similarities. 

I am not meaning to imply that all 
splinter movements and synchretistic re- 
ligious developments are Christian. No 
matter how “indigenous” they may be, 
they may also not be “church.” The 
dividing line, of course, lies in their rela- 
tion by faith to God through Christ. This 
is a supercultural matter.5 It lies outside 
of culture, although it must have cultural 
expression. I think it is clear, however, 
that a very large number of such groups 
are “church” in this fundamental sense. 
The missions, and the mission churches 


4Ibid., p. 261. 

5 William A. Smalley, “Culture and Super- 
culture,” PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 2, 
No. 3 (May-June, 1955), pp. 58-71; G. 
Linwood Barney, “The Meo—An Incipient 
Church,” PracTicAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 4, 
No. 2 (March-April, 1957), pp. 31-50. 
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(including the “indigenized” ones and the 
“fraternalized” ones) usually do not know 
quite what to think of them or do about 
them. 


How Effective Are 
Indigenous Churches? 


Judged in terms of reaching men for 
Christ, many indigenous churches are mar- 
velously effective. The rapidly spreading 
Pentecostal-type indigenous movements in 
Latin America simply cannot be matched 
by the churches which belong more closely 
to the Euro-American Protestant tradition. 
These groups often grow by splintering. 
They worship by participating. God is 
alive. He speaks to them. He heals them. 
Theirs is a highly emotional religion, but 
it has enormous vitality. 

Ben Elson wrote the following in a 
letter after his visit to the Tzeltal church, 
which shows many signs of being an 
“indigenous” church in spite of the fact 
that it was sparked through the work of 
Marianna Slocum, of the Wycliffe Bible 
Translators: 

The preacher took his text from 
Matthew 13, proudly reading from 
the Tzeltal New Testament which 
they have had since last August. The 
sermon was an expository one. When 
he finished making a point he would 
ask the congregation, “Did that reach 
your heart?” And they would reply, 
“It did.” Once, however, a young 
man said, “No, it didn’t reach.” So 
the preacher went over the point 
again. The sermon lasted until 12: 
40 p.m. If anyone got sleepy he stood 
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gelistic trips, and of announcing the 
names ‘of those who were to meet 
with the elders for discipline, and of 
announcing the discipline meted out 
to those who had met with the elders 
during the week. One reason for the 
success of the Tzeltal Church is the 
strict church discipline: “sin is not 
allowed in the Camp.” Discipline 
consists in being excluded from the 
church building —though one can 
listen at the window — and offenders 
are not to be treated as brothers by 
the rest of the congregation — they 
do not greet them, they do not visit 
them, they do not wish them well, 
they do not pray for them except 
that they will repent. Those who do 
repent ask forgiveness before the con- 
gregation and are thus reinstated into 
fellowship. 

The thing that impressed us most 
was that the church was a Tzeltal 
church. Though it is now affiliated 
with the National ’ Presbyterian 
Church in Mexico, it is not an 
American church, nor a Mexican 
church; it is a distinctively Tzeltal 
Indian church. Almost no money 
from the outside has ever been used 
to help the people; all the church 
buildings have been built by the 
Indians themselves and with their 
own money (the metal roof. was 
given). There are no paid workers 
—elders and preacher-boys donate 
their time. If they spend a lot of time 
in evangelistic work the others may 
help them with their cornfields. The 
Tzeltal Church sends money out to 
other missionary projects! 





up, to stay awake. After the sermon 
there was pray, during which the 
congregation knelt. 

At 2:00 everyone again gathered 
in the church for the announcements. 
These consisted of recognizing those 
who had come from a distance to 
the meeting, of reporting on evan- 





On the other hand, some indigenous 
churches die out. Through lack of leader- 
ship, lack of spiritual force, inability to 
solve some perplexing cultural problem 
which makes existence as a group impos- 
sible, or for some other reason, they 
stagnate and disappear. Sometimes the 
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mission-related churches, or the mission 
itself, helps to squelch them. If not, they 
are often relieved, at least, to see them go. 


The Church in Culture 


In this modern day it seems inevitable 
that church forms will move somewhat 
in the direction of Western forms. This 
is the direction of most culture change. 
In many places older economic and social 
structures are becoming obsolete. The 
weary procession of churches with ec- 
clesiastical structures which ape their 
Western teachers will not diminish. In 
time even some of the separatist groups 
which survive will take on more of this 
“respectable” Westernness. This will hap- 
pen because life around the world, for 
better or for worse, is moving in that 
direction. Education is weighted toward 
the West. However, no group will go 
all-the way. No group will, or can, be- 
come fully Americanized. There will 
develop in each group a synthesis between 
the old and the new. Each group, if we 
know anything at all about human na- 
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ture, will look upon its own synthesis as 
a more perfect expression of the gospel 
than any other, no matter how tolerant 
its outlook. 

In the lands of the younger churches 
probably they will continue the process 
already begun in so many places, a trend 
so universally exemplified in Western 
Protestantism. This is the tendency for 
the church to move up in social class and 
away from the masses.6 When that hap- 
pens, if there is any spiritual vitality at 
all, there will be new mass movements, 
new splinter groups, new “indigenous 
churches,” if you like, which will speak 
to the humbler folk of the new generation. 
It will be by such signs as these, perhaps, 
that we will know that the power of the 
gospel has already taken root, that the 
Holy Spirit has found another cultural 
vehicle. Thus reads the history of the 
church in culture. 


6 Eugene A. Nida, “The Relationship of 
Social Structure to the Problem of Evangelism 
in Latin America,” PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 
Vol. 5, No. 3 (May-June 1958), pp. 101-123. 
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The Moral Implications 
of Social Structure 


It has not been often that the editor of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY has 
received a letter raising serious objection to any of the many viewpoints 
which have been expressed in the pages of the magazine. We welcome 
such letters, of course, as they draw attention to weaknesses of presenta- 
tion, faulty logic, wrong data, unwarranted conclusions, and many other 
possible problems with material published in PA. We did receive one 
such letter from the Rev. Paul Abrecht of the Department on Church 
and Society, Division of Studies of the World Council of Churches in 
Geneva. Since it was in reference to something I had written, I am taking 
this opportunity of printing the letter along with an explanation of my 


earlier statement. 


The Letter From Mr. Abrecht 


With much of Mr. Smalley’s interesting 
statement on “Planting the Church in a 
Disintegrating Society” (PRACTICAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY, September-December 1958) 
I can agree. However, I would like to 
take issue with some of his remarks on 
page 232. He writes: 

There is nothing intrinsically mor- 
al or right and wrong about social 
structure as such. The many different 
social structures as found today in 
the world are simply many different 
ways of organizing group behavior 
into useful channels and of making 
life more valuable to the participants 
in the society. The missionary’s role 
in relation to this as in relation to 
other cultural matters is to let history 
take its course and to concern himself 
with more important issues. 

There is, I agree, no “Christian” struc- 
ture of society; all social structures stand 
under the judgment of God. But from 
the Christian point of view, might it not 
be argued that some social structures are 
definitely bad? How to go about changing 
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them is another question. Would not Mr. 
Smalley agree that the Christian has a 
responsibility today to work for change 
in the structure of racially segregated com- 
munities in the U.S.A.?’ And suppose a 
Christian convert in a colonial society 
complains of the injustice of the political 
setup. Is it not within the missionary’s 
responsibility to help him understand his 
responsibility — as a Christian — in work- 
ing for change in the political structure? 
Or suppose that a woman living in a 
polygamous society has become a Chris- 
tian and begins to understand the meaning 
of the monogamous family ethic developed 
in the New Testament. Is she not to be 
encouraged to think out the meaning of 
responsible change in the structure of 
family life? 

Mr. Smalley reacts very rightly against 
missionaries who have attempted to pro- 
mote change or resist it in a tactless way 
in the past. But in reacting to this he 
goes to the other extreme adopting a 
positivistic attitude of ethical neutrality 
to structures. It is true that later in this 
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message Mr. Smalley qualifies his state- 
ment by declaring that the missionary 
may point to “possible avenues of 
change.” But the suspicion remains that 
Mr. Smalley believes social structures are 
really outside our Christian concern. 

Toward the end of his statement Mr. 
Smalley says in regard to the problems 
of illegitimate birth and extramarital sex 
behavior, “They too will not be remedied 
by any direct action upon them as such, 
but only through a restructuring of the 
whole value system of the people in- 
volved.” Who is to do this restructuring 
of the value system? The government 
administrator? The lawyer? The anthro- 
pologist? May not the Christian com- 
munity itself have a role in such “restruc- 
turing”? 

The Christian, I believe, is concerned 
with the whole of life including the moral 
basis for the structures of society. In the 
change or reform of such structures the 
Christian has the duty to work for re- 
sponsible human relations. Mr. Smalley’s 
view would seem to deny the obligation 
of the church to express its concern for 
man in all his social relationships. At 
least his way of stating his position might 
give rise to that suspicion. 


Form and Meaning 


In replying to Mr. Abrecht’s well- 
taken comments, I would first like to point 
out a distinction in my own thinking 
which I obviously did not make clear 
in my earlier article under discussion. 
It is the difference between a structure, 
and the meaning of that structure. To 
take a clear-cut case from language, many 
different structures can convey roughly 
equivalent meaning, and the same struc- 
ture can carry different meanings. To 
illustrate with two languages which are 
rather alike in structure, as languages in 
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the world go, “He read it to me” and 
“Tl me Ta lu” (literally “He me it has 
read”) are pretty much the same, mean- 
ing-wise, but very different structurally. 
They belong to entirely different language 
systems, involve different kinds of gram- 
matical agreement, consist of different 
sounds, etc. On the other hand, “He is 
in the dog house” (to use a hackneyed 
example) has two entirely unrelated 
meanings for the same English sentence. 

To say that language structure and 
meaning are different is not to say that 
they can ever be divorced from each other. 
But they are different, and the ability to 
keep this difference in mind is of great 
importance to the linguist who works with 
a variety of languages in an analytical 
way. It can make his understanding of 
both form and meaning clearer as it 
separates out the variables which are 
found from language to language. An ex- 
treme case of the confusion of form and 
meaning in language is the situation where 
the actual phonetic form of the name of 
God becomes sacred, as it did among the 
ancient Jews, where to utter the name 
of Yahweh was sacrilege. Less extreme 
examples of this kind of confusion of 
linguistic form and meaning may be found 
in many churches today. 

It seems to me that it is important to 
keep this kind of distinction in mind 
for other kinds of cultural behavior as 
well as for language. Let’s take one of 
Mr. Abrecht’s questions as an example: 
“Racially segregated communities in the 
U.S.A.” carries a charged meaning to 
almost any American. But is it the struc- 
tural fact of segregation of race which 
is bad, or is it the tremendous variety 
of meaning overtones which such segrega- 
tion happens in this cases to imply: 
“second-class citizens,” unequal opportu- 
nity, contempt, suppression, congenital 
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inferiority, etc.? The simple formal, struc- 
tural fact of segregation in itself is not 
evil. French- and English-speaking Cana- 
dians live relatively segregated lives. So 
do the various ethnic groups of Switzer- 
land and Belgium. Why is the segregation 
of Negroes and Whites in U.S.A. com- 
munities evil but the segregation between 
millions of African Negroes and Amer- 
ican Whites “(or Negroes) not bad? It 
surely is not the Atlantic Ocean which 
makes the one immoral and the other 
amoral. The meaning underlying the two 
farms of segregation is entirely different. 
To us, slavery is “bad.” It was a burn- 
ing issue at one, time in American history 
until we eliminated it to replace it with 
other evils. The Biblically oriented Chris- 
tian, however, would have a hard time 
justifying the idea that the structure, the 
institution of slavery, is universally bad. 
St. Paul was certainly not bothered about 
it. It was not one of the issues that 
Jesus made anything of. The “badness” 
of slavery is related to new meanings 
which have been read into it since New 
Testament times, meanings of the degra- 
dation of the individual, deprivation of 
spirit, destruction of human dignity and 
independence, to name only some. 


Restructuring Comes from Within 


If it is granted that there is a distinc- 
tion between structure and its meaning, 
what is the practical relationship between 
them when it comes to culture change? 
Structures which acquire unfavorable 
meaning often have to be changed. In 
language we see clear examples of this. 
A word like “damn” (and many much 
more vulgar words) in English has nothing 
wrong with it so far as its structure is 
concerned. The sequence of sounds is no 
better or worse than any other sequence 
of sounds. “Nice” people are careful about 
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the use of it, however, and some children 
will in fun use the homophonous word 
“dam” because of the association of the 
sound of the two words. The meaning 
makes it relatively taboo. The illustration 
could be made stronger if it were not 
that some other words are so more 
decidedly taboo that I do not even feel 
comfortable in using them as an illustra- 
tion. 

In similar manner, as the meaning of 
slavery in the Western world gradually 
changed because of new ideas about hu- 
man dignity and justice, the form of 
slavery became intolerable. An internal 
restructuring of values resulted in the 
elimination of those social structures 
which seemed to reflect outgrown atti- 
tudes. But here lies a very interesting 
fact about human culture. Such a change 
in values results in change in social struc- 
ture only in those social relationships 
which at the time symbolize the repudiated 
meaning. Slavery was abolished, but it 
was to be another generation before issues 
of colonialism would be called into ques- 
tion. The same changes in values concern- 
ing human beings eventually found a new 
symbol to fight against in the structure 
of colonialism. I doubt that the men who 
worked so energetically for the freedom 
of the American slaves would have seen 
colonialism as being a related issue at 
all. At that time colonialism meant Chris- 
tianizing the heathen, medical * facilities 
for the sick, philanthropy for the under- 
privileged, education and enlightenment 
for darkened minds. 

In other words, a change in values, new 
ideas, a sharpened sensitivity will produce 
structural change, but it will produce it 
only in those structures which seem to the 
participants to be symbolic of the “bad- 
ness.” The new values, the new sense of 
right and wrong, the new feeling against 
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injustice, may well be due to stimulation 
from outside the culture. I suppose that 
it usually is. Any significant change, how- 
ever, comes only from within the cul- 
ture. It is only as people in a particular 
society begin to attach new meanings to 
old forms (or old meanings of badness 
become intensified to the point where the 
form becomes intolerable) that change 
in structure which has any significance 
takes place. 

The new meanings which bring about 
changes in habits of behavior are not neces- 
sarily what the outsider would expect. 
There is, for example, an ancient custom 
among some of the mountain tribes of 
Vietnam, in which the upper incisors 
of adolescent children are sawed or hacked 
out as a beauty measure, and as a symbol 
of growing up. Missionaries have long 
opposed the custom as being unhygienic 
(because of resulting infections), cruel, 
and evidence of heathen superstition and 
degradation. The custom has been disap- 
pearing, until now it is rather rare except 
in remote areas, but I am sure it is not 
disappearing primarily for the mission- 
aries’ reasons. There are certainly some 
cases of Christians who have been taught 
and believe that this is an unchristian 
type of behavior, but they believe this 
ritually, without emotional conviction. 
The real reasons for the change are prob- 
ably simply that the mutilation symbolizes 
cultural “backwardness,” and that there 
are more and more people who want 
their children to look more like the neigh- 
boring Vietnamese and even the West- 
erners living there. What was once a 
beauty mark has become a symbol or 
mark of lack of cultural progress and 
development. There is certainly not the 
same horrified meaning of savagery and 
hadness which the outsider feels about the 
custom. This change, then, has little or 


no significance in terms of Christian ethics, 
humanity, mercy, or anything of the kind. 
It is much more a matter of keeping up 
with a new set of Joneses. 

Mr. Abrecht’s question about the Chris- 
tian convert in a colonial society who 
complains of the injustice of the political 
setup is a case in point. Is it, or is it 
not the missionary’s responsibility to help 
him understand his responsibility, as a 
Christian, in working for change in the 
political structure? Put in those terms, 
terms of helping a man understand his 
responsibilities, there can be only an af- 
firmative answer. But it is precisely here 
that the rub comes. The missionary in 
this situation may assume that the man’s 
responsibility is to work for culture 
change. But is that necessarily so? Bibli- 
cally, the themes of resignation to one’s 
social lot are as strong as the denuncia- 
tions of social injustice. What is the man’s 
responsibility in working for change in 
political structure? This is something the 
alien missionary can never really know. 
The missionary’s role here as always must 
be primarily that of leading the convert 
to an ever-deepening understanding of 
God, of His revelation in Jesus Christ, 
and of the relationship of responsible 
obedience and fellowship which God seeks 
in His people. He must encourage and 
stimulate the Christians to seek that cul- 
tural expression which will best reflect 
within the meanings of their cultural 
habits these new values which they are 
gradually coming to understand. He must 
help them see in the Scriptures some of 
God's history of dealing with men in 
an enormous variety of cultural circum- 
stances, and to seek from the Holy Spirit 
that intimate personal guidance which 
God seeks to give His church in all 
times and cultures. If, as in so many 
places in the dwindling colonial world 
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today, such new values focus upon a 
meaning of overwhelming “badness” in 
the colonial political structure, certainly 
that will come within the sphere of 
change, in one way or another. 

But the restructuring comes from with- 
in. It is in a sense the by-product. Re- 
sponsible allegiance to God within any 
human cultural framework will show up 
in culture change, sometimes enormous 
change. It is, however, the allegiance, not 
the change, which is ultimately significant, 
and which it is the missionary’s role to 
foster. 

Sometimes culture change can be en- 


forced on such a large scale that it be- 


comes permanent. Headhunting, scarifica- 
tion, polygamy, or human sacrifice have 
been eliminated from several cultures by 
the police-reinforced diligence of an alien 
administration. I am not necessarily op- 
posed to all such activity on the part of 
administrators, but it is very clear that 
resulting change has no moral value 
whatsoever. The meanings expressed by 
these cultural forms are preserved in some 
other way, and as long as the same 
meanings are preserved nothing of moral 
value has been accomplished. 

Some individuals may have been saved 
from suffering or death, and from a West- 
ern viewpoint this is of enormous value, 
but within the local culture it may have 
no significance whatsoever. It is only when 
a sense of respect for the personality of 
other individuals, for their physical wel- 
fare, and above all, for them as actual 
or potential brothers in Christ, gets re- 
flected in a change of behavior toward 
reducing suffering and death within the 
culture that such change has moral sig- 
nificance, 
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Who is to do this restructuring of 
the value system? The government? No. 
It cannot. Neither can the lawyer, the 
anthropologist, or the missionary. No alien 
can, although new ideas, stimulus for 
change, awareness of new horizons, al- 
ternative forms of behavior, may all well 
come from these outside sources. 

It is precisely the community itself, 
including the Christian community, which 
has the principal though generally quite 
unconscious role in the change of values 
and habits. For the Christian community 
there is yet another force, and that is 
God in culture, the Holy Spirit dwelling 
within the children of God. It is interest- 
ing, though, that God seems more willing 
to work through the existing forms of 
culture than many of His more intellectual 
followers want to admit. 

The missionary, no matter how com- 
plete his identification with the local com- 
munity, remains an alien. I have discussed 
his role in culture change elsewhere.! 
If he honestly and perceptively faces up 
to the issue of leading men to God, to 
total commitment to Christ, to an aware- 
ness of Christian life in culture, their 
cultures, stimulating them to find the 
structures which will best express their 
new faith, he has fulfilled his role. He 
may then well “let history take its course” 
because he has “concerned himself with 
more important issues.” : 


1 William A. Smalley, “The Missionary and 
Culture Change,” PracTicAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 
Vol. 4, No. 6 (Nov.-Dec., 1957), pp. 231-237. 
See also, William A. Smalley, “Cultural Im- 
plications of an Indigenous Church,” Prac- 
TICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 5, No. 2 (March- 
April, 1958), pp. 51-65. 
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